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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study is twofold. First, it retrieves from obscurity Philoxenos of 
Mabbug, an influential figure in the religious politics of late antiquity whose place in the 
historiography has been eclipsed by his “heretical” status as a so-called “monophysite.” 
Secondly, and more importantly, this study uses Philoxenos' career to shed light on one of 
the most prominent but opaque moments of religious and political conflict in the late 
antique Mediterranean, the labyrinthine controversies over Christological orthodoxy. These 
disagreements over doctrines about Christ served as flashpoints in disputes between 
emperors, usurpers, bishops, monks, and laity for more than two centuries (c. 300-550 and 
beyond). While past treatments of these theological controversies have focused on the 
intellectual clash of the debate, this study explores ascetic, devotional, liturgical, and other 
contexts of praxis which gave the Christological arguments volatility and resonance. 
In particular, this work examines a half-century of controversy (c. 470-523) through a 
contextual study of Philoxenos’ life and work. It argues that a landscape of collective practice 
as well as opposing approaches to religious knowledge shaped his concerns over Christology 
and provided the firepower for his polemics. His involvement in these controversies played 
out within arenas such as the contingencies of episcopal administration, monastic 
contemplative practices, habits of scripture reading, liturgical rites including the Eucharist 
and baptism, and the routinized spiritual combat of the ascetic life. These shared activities of 
Christian praxis provided a context within which doctrinal disagreements emerged and took 
on meaning. Knowledge of God was a matter of both practice and theory. In sum, the 


definition of Christian orthodoxy was shaped by competing visions of Christian orthopraxy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Adoption of Christian practice and belief has generally been seen as one of the 
unifying factors in the cultural fabric of the Late Roman Empire. While this observation is 
useful at a macro-level for understanding the transformation of the classical world into its 
progeny in Byzantium, the Islamic world, and the medieval West, it must be tempered by 
recalling the vast diversity of late antique Christianity. In fact the very events which have 
traditionally been held as markers of unity, the various ecumenical councils which occurred 
between the Council of Nicaea (325) and the Council of Chalcedon (451), did little to abate 
the intense intra-Christian disputes of the era.’ Despite imperial and ecclesiastical intentions 
to the contrary, the Council of Chalcedon proved so divisive that within a century, separate 
and permanent Church hierarchies had formed based on acceptance or rejection of 
Chalcedonian theology.’ 

The central point in dispute at Chalcedon was as simple as the difference between 
“one” and “two.” Specifically, the question was in what manner Christ was to be considered 
both human and divine—did he have one nature (the miaphysite position, i.e. Christ’s nature 


was at the same time human and divine) or two natures (the dyophysite position, i.e. Christ 


1 Kurt Aland has eloquently summed up the failure of the Chalcedonian formula this way: “Thus they 
believed they had solved the problem. In fact, as in the Arian controversy, they had only created a formula. 
With it they described the unity of God and man in Christ, but the bow still remained unexplained, just as 
before, simply because it was inexplicable.... Instead, the controversy about Christology really began to take on 
its full force after Chalcedon, after the argument had theoretically come to a conclusion.” Kurt Aland, A History 
of Christianity, trans. James L. Schaaf, 2 vols. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985), 1:202. While his comment on 
Chalcedon is insightful, Aland's general interpretation of “monophysitism” is too narrow and doctrinally 
focused to be of further use here. See Aland, A History of Christianity, 2:204. 


2 These separations have persisted to the present in the division between the Chalcedonian churches 


(e.g. Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and Melkite) and the non-Chalcedonian churches (e.g. Syrian 
Orthodox, Coptic Orthodox, and Armenian Orthodox). 
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had separate natures for his humanity and divinity)?? As simple as the mathematical logic of 
this question may seem, the reasons for aligning with one side or another in the debate were 
complex. 

The thesis of this study is that while doctrinal division (“one” versus two") was the 
formal cause of disagreement in the post-Chalcedonian controversies, the real driving force 
of the dispute for some of the participants came from competing visions of Christian 
practice underlying the doctrinal differences. As we shall see, Christology (theology about 
Christ) was formulated within contexts of praxis such as the oversight of religious 
communities, the pursuit of divine knowledge through contemplation and scholarship, the 
reading of scripture, participation in the liturgical mysteries, and ascetic practices of spiritual 
combat. Some late antique Christians considered these shared practices to be just as valuable 
or superior to theology as ways of knowing God. Indeed, theological reflection is perhaps 
best understood as only one among many intertwined religious practices in late antique 
Christianity. Theological statements had implications for the interpretation of these other 
practices, but at the same time appeals to other authoritative forms of praxis (such as the 
liturgical rites or ascetic discipline) could inform theology. In short, the formation of late 
antique Christian orthodoxy must be understood in the context of communal orthopraxy. 

This nexus of theology and practice can be seen vividly in the world of Philoxenos of 


Mabbug (c. 440-523), one of the last ecclesiastical and intellectual leaders of the miaphysite 


5 The preferred usage is now “miaphysite” which is both grammatically correct and not considered a 
term of opprobrium. The older term “monophysite” should be abandoned as it both misrepresents the views 
of the one nature party and has its origins as a term of derision. For a further discussion see Lucas Van 
Rompay, "Mallpáná dilan Suryaya. Ephrem in the Works of Philoxenus of Mabbog: Respect and Distance," 
Hugoye 7, 1 (2004), http://syrcom.cua.edu/Hugoye/Vol7No1/HV7N1VanRompay.html. 
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theological party before the permanent separation over issues of Christology.’ The chapters 
that follow examine how contexts ranging from episcopal administration, contemplative 
practice, habits of scripture reading, participation in liturgical practices, and the spiritual 
combat of ascesis influenced Philoxenos’ theology and his polemics against the dyophysite 


doctrines of his opponents. 


PHILOXENOS: LIFE AND WORKS 


From his birth in Persia to his exile and death in Thrace, Philoxenos’ life spanned 
remarkably varied geographic, political, and religious environments. Strategically positioned 
in his bishopric on the Euphrates, Philoxenos took on theological opponents in both Persia 
and Antioch and was willing to travel to Constantinople as needed. Given the differing 
settings and levels of success which met Philoxenos’ polemical endeavors, a brief outline of 
his biography is in order. This task is greatly facilitated by the work of André de Halleux to 


which the reader is referred for more detail. 


^ The existing secondary literature on Philoxenos is limited but useful. Specifically, there are five 
monographs of note. Four are theologically or philosophically oriented: Joseph Lebon, Le Monophysisme sévérien: 
Etude historique, littéraire et théologique sur la résistance monophysite au Concile de Chalcédoine jusqu'à la constitution de l'Église 
Jacobite (Louvain: Josephus Van Linthout, 1909); Roberta C. Chesnut, Three Monophysite Christologies: Severus of 
Antioch, Philoxenus of Mabbug, and Jacob of Sarug (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1976); Guy Lardreau, Discours 
philosophique et discours spirituel: autour de la philosophie spirituelle de Philoxéne de Mabboug (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1985); Jad Hatem, La Gloire de l'un: Philoxtne de Mabboug et Laurent de la résurrection (Paris: Harmattan, 2003). The 
fifth study is broader and more historically oriented: André de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, ses écrits, sa 
theologie (Louvain: Imprimerie Orientaliste, 1963). The present study is designed to complement de Halleux's 
work, which has done much of the requisite chronological, codicological, and textual work needed for a cultural 
and historical study of Philoxenos. 


5 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 3-105. 
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ORIGINS (MID-FIFTH CENTURY) 

Little is known about Philoxenos’ origins. He was born in the mid-fifth century in 
the Persian region of Beth Garmai (the Tigris river valley). Eventually either he or his family 
settled in Roman Mesopotamia, and at an undetermined date Philoxenos was educated at the 
School of the Persians in Edessa.’ Later allegations against Philoxenos indicate that this 
education was dyophysite.^ At some point, however, Philoxenos came to side with the 
miaphysite Christology. Little else is known from this early period. De Halleux has 
convincingly argued that later medieval traditions which claim that Philoxenos sojourned in 
various monasteries in this period are not reliable." Nevertheless, Philoxenos’ training at the 


School of the Persians would have involved exposure to asceticism in Edessa and classic 


5 There are a few medieval hagriographies of Philoxenos. The most notable is a thirteenth-century 
vita: Eli of Qartamin, Mera on Mar Philoxenos, published as Memra sur S. Mar Philoxéne de Mabbog Texte, ed. 
André de Halleux, CSCO 233 (Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1963). Eli’s vita was adapted in a later 
anonymous life translated by Alphonse Mingana and edited by Sebastian Brock. History of Mar Philoxenos, 
published as "New Documents on Philoxenus of Heirapolis and the Philoxenian Version of the Bible," trans. Alphonse 
Mingana, The Expositor 19, 110 (1920); History of Mar Philoxenos, published as "Tash 7a d-Mar Aksenaya," ed. 
Sebastian Brock, Qo/o Suryoyo 110 (1996). Biographical details on Philoxenos as well as an analysis of the 
reliability of the various ancient sources can be found in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 3-17. A review 
of further manuscripts by Vóóbus should be used with care. Arthur Vóóbus, "La Biographie de Philoxéne: 
Tradition des manuscrits," Annalecta Bollandiana 93 (1975): 187-193. 


7 See the discussion of the School of the Persians below in chapter one. See also Simeon of Beth 
Arsham, Epistola Simeonis Beth-Arsamensis de Darsauma episcopo Nisibeno, deque haeresi Nestorianorum, in Bibliotheca 
orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, ed. and trans. Giuseppe Simone Assemani (Romae: Sacrae Congregationis de 
Propaganda Fide, 1719), 353. 


8 See the comment on this by Habib: Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mere Against Habib IX-X), published 
as Sancti Philoxeni episcopi Mabbugensis dissertationes decem de uno e sancta trinitate incorporato et passo (Memre contre 
Habib), ed. and trans. M. Briére and F. Graffin, PO 40.2 (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 1980), 344, 10§186-187. 


? de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 2. Andrew Palmer is similarly inclined, but does suggest that 
there were relations between Philoxenos and Tur Abdin monasteries later in Philoxenos’ career. Andrew 
Palmer, Monk and Mason on the Tigris Frontier: The Early History of Tur Abdin (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990), 113-116. 


texts of monasticism such as the works of Evagrius.'’ Given the paucity of comments from 
Philoxenos about this early dyophysite period, little more can be said. Moreover, no works 


from this early period survive or have been identified. 


EARLY POLEMICAL ENGAGEMENT (470s TO 484) 

More details are available for the next period in Philoxenos' life. In the 470s, 
Philoxenos came to Antioch to join the growing circle of miaphysites under the Patriarch 
Peter the Fuller (either in 470-471 or 475-476)." At this point, he became involved in the 
dispute over Peter's miaphysite addition to the Trisagion hymn." These were tumultuous 
years for the miaphysites. While in Antioch, Philoxenos would have experienced rapid shifts 
in ecclesiastical and imperial authority." In 475-476, the Emperor Zeno was challenged by a 
usurper, Basiliscus. To gain support in Antioch and Alexandria, Basiliscus (who had seized 
powet in Constantinople) condemned Chalcedon. Peter the Fuller then endorsed Basiliscus. 
In retribution, after Zeno had defeated Basiliscus, he also removed Peter from the 
Antiochene Patriarchate. It appears that Philoxenos remained in the vicinity of Antioch in 


this period. It is also likely that he began to compose polemical letters to continue the debate 


10 Adam Becker has rightly cautioned, however, against making overly specific claims about the 
School of the Persians given the problems with the sources. Adam H. Becker, Fear of God and the Beginning of 
Wisdom: the School of Nisibis and Christian Scholastic Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2006), 41-43. 

11 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 33. 


12 See the discussion of this controversy in chapter one. 


15 For a general history of the Antiochene Patriarchate see the data assembled in Robert Devreesse, Le 
Patriarcat d'Antioche, depuis la paix de l'église jusqu'à la conquéte arabe (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1945). 
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which Peter had begun over the T77sagion. His Letter to the Monks on Faith was written for this 
purpose circa 482." 

The year 482 brought yet another disruption. Tensions between the competing 
miaphysite and Chalcedonian claims to the Patriarchal throne in Antioch had heated up with 
the murder of the Chalcedonian Patriarch Stephen II in 479." In 482, the Emperor Zeno 
issued the Henoticon—a restraining order on theological debate which he hoped would end 
the controversy. Nevertheless in Antioch, the new Chalcedonian Patriarch Calendion was 
taking a hard line against miaphysites and expelled Philoxenos from the city. Philoxenos was 
quite prolific during this exile (482-484) as he traveled from monastery to monastery rallying 
support.’° In particular, he traveled to Constantinople in 484 to lobby the Emperor Zeno for 
the deposition of Calendion. A profession of faith made to Zeno by Philoxenos survives 


from this audience.” Other works from this period include several letters to various 


monasteries (Beth Gogol and Teleda among others). Perhaps most significantly, Philoxenos 


14 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lester to the Monks on Faith, in Three Letters of Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbogh 
(485-519): Being the Letter to the Monks, the First Letter to the Monks of Beth-Gaugal, and the Letter to Emperor Zeno, ed. 
and trans. Arthur Adolphe Vaschalde (Roma: Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1902), 93-105, 127-45. 


5 Alois Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition: Volume Two: From the Council of Chalcedon (451) to Gregory 
the Great (590-604), trans. Pauline Allen and John Cawte (London: Mowbray, 1987), 250. 


5 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 37. 
7 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to the Emperor Zeno, in Three Letters of Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbogh (485- 


519): Being the Letter to the Monks, the First Letter to the Monks of Beth-Gaugal, and the Letter to Emperor Zeno, ed. and 
trans. Arthur Adolphe Vaschalde (Roma: Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1902), 118-26, 163-73. 





8 Philoxenos of Mabbug, First Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol, in Three Letters of Philoxenus, Bishop of 
Mabbogh (485-519): Being the Letter to the Monks, the First Letter to the Monks of Beth-Gaugal, and the Letter to Emperor 
Zeno, ed. and trans. Arthur Adolphe Vaschalde (Roma: Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1902), 105- 
118, 146-162; Philoxenos of Mabbug, First Letter to the Monks of Teleda, published as La lettera di Filosseno: Ai 
monaci di Tell'addá (Teleda): Memoria del socio Ignazio Guidi, ed. and trans. Ignazio Guidi (Roma: Tipografia della R. 
Accademia dei Lincei, 1886). 


wrote his first extended piece of polemic in this period (482-484), the Phengitho against Habib. 
This Phengitho (dossier) eventually came to contain an initial letter by Philoxenos, excerpts 
from a rebuttal by a dyophysite monk named Habib, two responses by Philoxenos (one 
short and the other consisting of 10 treatises), and a lengthy florilegtum of Christological 


. . . 19 
citations from earlier authors. 


EARLY EPISCOPAL ADMINISTRATION (485-498) 

In 484, Philoxenos' fortunes changed again. His enemy, Calendion, had sided with 
the pro-Chalcedonian usurpers Leontius and Illus. When Zeno regained control of Antioch 
in 484, Calendion was deposed and Peter the Fuller restored yet again to the patriarchal 
throne. In addition to Calendion, Zeno deposed nine other bishops through out the diocese 
of the Orzens. Thus in 485, Peter the Fuller chose Philoxenos to fill one of these sees as the 
metropolitan bishop of Mabbug (ancient Hierapolis), a see which he would hold until 519.” 

As he settled into his new episcopal duties in Mabbug (capital of the eastern border 
province of Euphratensis), Philoxenos had time to devote to writing. In the period from 


485-498, Philoxenos most likely wrote his most elaborate Christological treatise, the lengthy 


1? This was published in several parts: Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mere Against Habib (I-II), published as 
Sancti Philoxeni episcopi Mabbugensis dissertationes decem de uno e sancta trinitate incorporato et basso (Memre contre Habib), 
ed. and trans. Maurice Brière, PO 15 (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 1920); Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mere 
Against Habib (III-V), published as Sancti Philoxeni episcopi Mabbugensis dissertationes decem de uno e sancta. trinitate 
incorporato et passo (Merre contre Habib), eds. and trans. M. Brière and F. Graffin, PO 38.3 (Turnhout, Belgium: 
Brepols, 1977); Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memre Against Habib (VI-VIII), published as Sancti Philoxeni episcopi 
Mabbugensis dissertationes decem de uno e sancta trinitate incorporato et passo (Memre contre Habib), ed. and trans. M. Briére 
and F. Graffin, PO 39.4 (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 1979); Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mere Against Habib IX- 
X). 


20 See the summary of this in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 38-39. 
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Book of Sentences, and also his most developed ascetic writings, the Discourses.” In addition to 
these works, Philoxenos gave his attention to cultivating the Christian community under his 
pastoral care. Hierapolis was still the cult center for the worship of the Syrian goddess 
Attatgatis. Although evidence is limited, it appears that Philoxenos contributed to the 
increasing Christianization of the city. He also established several new monastic 
communities. While most were small (five to ten monks), these new establishments did 
include the large monastery at Senun which Philoxenos spoke proudly of at the end of his 
life.” 

In this same period, Philoxenos continued his efforts to oppose the Council of 
Chalcedon under the banner of the Henoticon which had been maintained by Zeno’s 
successor, the Emperor Anastasius (r. 491-518). While Anastasius’ ecclesiastical politics were 
not overtly pro-miaphysite, he did facilitate the expansion of miaphysites in Syria. Judging 
from the fact that Mabbug quickly reverted back to Chalcedonian orthodoxy after 
Philoxenos’ tenure, it seems that Philoxenos was not particularly successful in converting his 


city to a miaphysite theology.” Nevertheless, he held his bishopric for more than three 


21 Philoxenos of Mabbug, The Book of Sentences, published as Tractatus tres de trinitate et incarnatione (textus), 
ed. Arthur Adolphe Vaschalde, CSCO 9 (Lovanii: Peeters, 1907); Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses, in The 
Discourses of Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbégh, A.D. 485-519, ed. and trans. E.A. Wallis Budge (London: Asher & Co., 
1894). 


22 The location of Senun is unknown, but from references in Philoxenos' letter it appears to be 
somewhere between Mabbug and Edessa. On a discussion of Philoxenos' claims to have Christianized 
Mabbug, see de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 42-45. 


23 Philoxenos' predecessors on the episcopal throne of Mabbug had been committed dyophysites for 
several generations (back to the time of Alexander of Mabbug, who had refused to compromise with Cyril at 
Ephesus in 431). De Halleux is perhaps too optimistic about what Philoxenos achieved in Mabbug, 
nevertheless he is right to point out that Philoxenos was successful in Syria if not in his own city. de Halleux, 
Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 46. 


decades and used its influence and authority to bolster the miaphysite cause through out the 
Roman East and beyond. From Mabbug, he kept alert to the spread of dyophysite theology 
in Persia and was perhaps involved in the closure of the School of the Persians in 489. Of 
even greater strategic importance were his ordinations. The Miaphysite missionary Simeon of 
Beth Arsham reported that Philoxenos had ordained the first two bishops of Najran on the 
Arabian Peninsula, including the martyr-bishop Paul I.” More significantly for the 
Miaphysite ascendancy, it was Philoxenos and his five loyal suffragen bishops of 
Euphratensis who formed the miaphysite core leadership in the period before Severus’ 


. . 2 5 
ordination.” 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST FLAVIAN OF ANTIOCH (498-512) 

Philoxenos’ success at ralying the church hierarchy for the miaphysites led him to an 
even bolder endeavor. In 498, the pro-Chalcedonian Flavian was made patriarch in Antioch. 
Philoxenos, who had now assumed a senior position among the miaphysite leadership, spent 
the next 14 years trying to unseat Flavian. His strategy for this endeavor is discussed in the 
next chapter, but it should be noted here that this period was also one of the most 
productive for Philoxenos in terms of scholarship and polemic. By this point, he had set up 
a scriptorium in Mabbug whose crowning achievement was a fresh translation of the New 


Testament into Syriac completed in 507 or 508. Based on this translation, Philoxenos himself 


24 Simeon of Beth Arsham, New Letter, published as Simeon's New Letter (G), in The Martyrs of Najran: 
New Documents, ed. and trans. Irfan Shahid, Subsidia Hagiographica 49 (Bruxelles: Soc. des Bollandistes, 1971), 
vi. 


235 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 78. 


26 : 
^ He also continued 


wtote polemical commentaries on portions of Matthew, Luke, and John. 
to wtite lengthy letters, mainly to monks and monastic communities on both ascetic and 
doctrinal topics such as his Letter to Patricius." 

From Philoxenos' correspondence, it can be seen that the struggle in Antioch was 
not his sole focus. From 502-505, the Roman Empire had been at war with Persia. Mabbug 
as a garrison town saw substantial troop presences during this period. Philoxenos 
continued to wage his own theological conflict across the border with attacks on the 
dyophysite leadership in the Church of the East. Strikingly, sometime during or just after the 
war, he composed a heresiology against the dyophysites which he sent as a letter to the 
Lakhmid Phylarch, the main Persian ally along the Roman march.” Moreover, after the war 
was completed, Philoxenos played a role in supporting the work of Simeon of Beth Arsham 
in Armenia against the dyophysites. Finally, it is likely that Philoxenos had both the conflict 


with Flavian and the fate of the miaphysites in Persia on his agenda when he undertook an 


embassy to the Emperor Anastasius in Constantinople in 507.” 


26 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John, published as Commentaire du prologue 
Jobaunique (Ms. Br. Mus. Add. 14,534), texte, ed. André de Halleux, CSCO 380 (Louvain: Secrétariat du 
CorpusSCO, 1977); Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke, published as Fragments of the 
Commentary on Matthew and Luke (Text), ed. J. W. Watt, CSCO 392 (Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1978). 


27 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to Patricius (Longer Recension), published as La lettre à Patricius de Philoxène 
de Mabboug, ed. and trans. René Lavenant, PO 30.5 (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1963). 


28 Geoffrey Greatrex, Rome and Persia at War, 502-532 (Leeds: Francis Cairns, 1998), 106, 116. 

29 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to Abu Yaur, published as "Lettre de Philoxéne de Mabbig au phylarque 
Abi Ya'für de Hirta de Betna'man (selon le manuscrit no 115 du fond patriarcat de Sarfet)," ed. and trans. Paul Harb, 
Melto 3, 1-2 (1967): 183-222. 

30 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 64. 
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LATER EPISCOPAL ADMINISTRATION (512-519) 

With the tacit support of Anastasius, Philoxenos’ struggle against Flavian led to one 
of the greatest (and last) victories for the miaphysites of Syria and Anatolia, the consecration 
of Severus as Patriarch of Antioch in 512. This victory came after failed attempts to force 
out Flavian at synods in Antioch (509) and Sidon (511). Chapter one will consider the 
challenges of this period in detail. It suffices here to note that Philoxenos served as a senior 
and seasoned advisor to Severus. In particular, Philoxenos and Severus struck a moderate 
tone as they sought to consolidate and expand the miaphysite control of the churches in 
Syria and Anatolia. Philoxenos continued to write letters advising both Severus and various 
monasteries in this period, such as his Lezter to the Lector Maron of Anazarbus and his Letter to 


Abraham and Orestes.” 


EXILE (519-523) 

The miaphysite ascendancy, which culminated in Severus’ ordination, was short 
lived. In 518, Justin I succeeded Anastasius as Emperor and declared himself in favor of the 
Chalcedonians and the Christology of the church in Rome. Severus, Philoxenos, and most of 
the miaphysite hierarchy in Syria and Anatolia were driven into exile in Thrace. Nevertheless, 
even in these final four years of his life, Philoxenos continued what had been one of his 
main polemical activities, writing letters to monks encouraging them to fight for the 


miaphysite Christology. Such exhortation can be found in all three of his surviving exilic 


3! Philoxenos of Mabbug, Leer to the Lector Maron of Anazarbus, published as "Textes inédits de Philoxéne 
de Mabboug," ed. and trans. J. Lebon, Le Muséon 43, 1-2 (1930): 17-84; Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to Abraham 
and Orestes, published as Letter of Mar Xenaias of Mabág to Abraham and Orestes, Presbyters of Edessa, Concerning 
Stephen Bar Sudaili the Edessene, in Stephen Bar Sudaili the Syrian Mystic and the Book of the Hierotheos, ed. and trans. 
A.L. Frothingham, Jr. (Leyden: E.J. Brill, 1886), 44. 
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letters: the Lester to the Monks of Senun, which included another patristic florilegium; his Leer 
to Simeon of Teleda, and his Letter to the Monks of the Orient.” 

Philoxenos died in 523 under house arrest in exile. While later reports that he was 
murdered are difficult to substantiate, it is likely that the stress of deportation combined with 
his old age was the cause. Due to his prolific writings and successful leadership of the Syriac- 
speaking miaphysites, Philoxenos’ reputation continued to grow after his death. Numerous 
sixth and seventh century manuscripts survive with portions of his works." Indeed due to 
the changing circumstance of preservation in the period, the early manuscript evidence for 
Philoxenos' works is unprecedented compared to earlier late antique authors or even to his 


: 2.34 
Latin and Greek contemporaries. 


PERIODIZATION 

As we return to consider various aspects of Philoxenos' career in the chapters that 
follow, it will be useful to keep in mind these five periods: his early polemical engagement 
(470s to 484), his eatly episcopal administration (485-498), his leadership in the struggle 


against Flavian of Antioch (498-512), his later episcopal administration under the 


32 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to the Monks of Senun, published as Lettre aux moines de Senoun (texte), ed. 
André de Halleux, CSCO 231 (Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1963); Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to the 
Monks of the Orient (Part I), published as "Textes inédits de Philoxéne de Mabboug," ed. and trans. J. Lebon, Le Muséon 
43, 1-2 (1930): 57, 83-84; Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to the Monks of the Orient (Part II), published as "Nouveaux 
textes inédits de Philoxéne de Mabbog: II. Lettre aux moines d'orient," ed. and trans. André de Halleux, Le Muséon 76 
(1963): 5-26; Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lester to Simeon, Abbot of Teleda, published as "Textes inédits de Philoxène de 
Mabboug," ed. and trans. J. Lebon, Le Muséon 43, 1-2 (1930): 150-220. 


33 Unfortunately, they are preserved primarily in catena rather than in their entirety. 


34 This is in part due to the separation of the Syrian Orthodox Church shortly after Philoxenos’ death. 
See the list of manuscript evidence in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 517-520. 
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Patriarchate of Severus (512-519), and his exile (519-523). Having played the many roles of 
experienced bishop, proven monastic leader, rigorous theologian, learned exegete, prolific 
polemicist, and would-be imperial counselor in these periods, Philoxenos’ theological agenda 
was tightly interwoven with his vision of Christian practice and community. Accordingly, his 
diverse ecclesiastical career and writings provide ample material to contextualize the late 


antique Christological conflicts. 


CONTEXTS OF PRAXIS 

The aim of this study is to demonstrate how the disputes over Christology were 
shaped by contexts of praxis. Taking Philoxenos as a profitable and understudied source, the 
chapters which follow build up a cumulative context for his opposition to the Council of 
Chalcedon. In particular they examine how Philoxenos understood the Christological 
disputes in relation to arenas of practice including: the oversight of religious communities, 
contemplative practices, the reading of scripture, participating in the liturgical mysteries, and 
ascetic practices of spiritual struggle. Each chapter places Philoxenos’ polemics within an 
increasingly wider citcle of context in order to demonstrate how collective practice as well as 


competing approaches to religious knowledge shaped his concerns over Christology. 


CHAPTER ONE: OIKONOMIA AND ADMINISTRATION 


The first arena of practice which we will use to contextualize Philoxenos’ 


involvement in the Christological disputes is that of episcopal administration. While 


35 This periodization, as well as much of the preceding survey, is dependant on de Halleux’s work. de 
Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 3-105. 
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Philoxenos has attracted scholarly attention for the vehemence and partisan nature of his 
polemics, few have examined his record as an administrator and strategist. His ardent 
opposition to heresy notwithstanding, details of his episcopal administration reveal that 
Philoxenos showed a surprising level of pragmatism in the oversight of his clergy, monks, 
and laity—many of whom were not supportive of his theology. This first chapter examines 
how Philoxenos tolerated and even promoted compromises whenever doing so would play 


into the outworking of what he called the divine “okonomia.” 


The term vikonomia (oixovouta in Greek, dvdr or esaa in Syriac, 


roughly “economy” in English) was used by Philoxenos to describe both episcopal 
administration and his vision of God’s providential workings for human salvation. In 
advocating compromise in the name of o/konomia, Philoxenos was appealing to a concept of 
a higher order beyond the disputes over Christology. In this larger context of God’s 
governance, Philoxenos presented theology as one of a constellation of Christian practices in 
the divine ockonomia which directed the faithful toward knowledge of God. 

Philoxenos’ involvement in the Christological controversies cannot be reduced to a 
single-minded attachment to a particular theological expression. At the same time, however, 
it is evident from Philoxenos' life and writings that these conflicts over Christological 
formulae were of paramount importance to him. The remaining chapters of this study use 
religious praxis to examine how theology as a practice both informed and was itself informed 
by these other practices, including contemplation, scriptural interpretation, liturgical rites, 
and ascetic piety. It was to this realm of praxis that Philoxenos appealed when he sought to 


rally support against his theological opponents. In his holistic vision of ozkonomia, the conflict 
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between heresy and orthodoxy was but one constituent part of a cosmic scheme of divine 
and human action. Accordingly, Philoxenos saw his polemics as one facet in this divine 
oikonomia, of which Christ's incarnation was the central act and the many tasks of monk, 


bishop, and layman each had a part. 


CHAPTER TWO: PRACTICE, CONTEMPLATION, AND DIVINE VISION 

Before turning to consider the intersection of doctrine and practice in Philoxenos’ 
polemics (the topics of Chapters Three through Five), we begin with an examination of how 
he viewed Christian practice. Although Philoxenos was not a monk, he held monasticism in 
very high regard, developing his own ascetic system and writing the majority of his works for 
monastic audiences. This chapter contextualizes Philoxenos within a monastic intellectual 
milieu and identifies some of the dynamics of the monastic network which he drew upon in 
the Christological controversies. 

Specifically, this chapter reveals the tensions that arose from competing visions of 
the practice of contemplation. Philoxenos faced opposition from monks who saw 
participation in the doctrinal controversies as incompatible with their monastic goal of 
stillness and divine contemplation. On the other hand, Philoxenos himself saw theological 
orthodoxy as a necessary step on the path to contemplating God. 

In both cases, Philoxenos and the reluctant monastic disputants were drawing upon 
a system of ascetic contemplation developed by Evagrius Ponticus (c. 345-399). It was 
through Evagrius that Philoxenos understood the relationship between practice and 


knowledge of God. In particular, he followed Evagrius’ two-fold system of spiritual 
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progress. For Evagrius, the monk began with ascetic practice (praktike/noanunń) and used it 


to subdue the passions and demons which troubled his soul. Once a state of stillness had 


been reached, the monk then turned away from bodily practice to spiritual knowing. The 


monk then in spiritual contemplation (¢heoria/Oeweia) until his soul was no longer relying on 


any physical intermediaries and was directly receiving spiritual knowledge of God in a divine 
vision. 

This Evagrian paradigm of practice and theory was foundational to Philoxenos’ own 
epistemology with regard to divine knowledge. As we shall see, both Evagrius and 
Philoxenos had litde use for doctrinal reflection at either stage of the path to divine 
knowledge. In the first stage, praktikė, the monk had not yet purified himself from passion 
and as such was not worthy to discuss doctrine until he has mastered the monastic life. In 
the second stage, ¢heoria, the monk could contemplate on scripture and doctrine (such as the 
concept of the Trinity), but ultimately his goal was to move beyond the use of words (hence 
beyond theology in the doctrinal sense) to an ineffable knowledge of God, theology which in 
the Evagrian sense was a wordless and imageless form of prayer. Interestingly, both steps, 
praktiké and theoria, were forms of religious practice done according to a set method which 
did not encourage doctrinal speculation. 

As will become apparent in Chapters Three through Five, Evagrian understandings 
of practice and knowledge offered an anchor for Philoxenos' polemics. Against the 
theological speculations of his opponents, Philoxenos argued that correct practices would 
lead directly to theory (spiritual knowledge through contemplation) culminating in infinite 


and ineffable knowledge of the divine. 
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CHAPTER THREE: READING SCRIPTURE 

In the last three chapters, we turn to specific contexts of praxis for Philoxenos’ 
Christological polemics. The first is the communal practice of reading and interpreting 
scripture. Philoxenos invested considerable energy in the issue of scriptural interpretation. 
His scriptorium in Mabbug undertook to retranslate the New Testament into Syriac to 
rectify certain passages of the earlier Syriac translation (the Peshitta) which Philoxenos felt the 
earlier translators had left open to misinterpretation. Moreover, he also wrote his own 
Biblical commentaries in part to counter the authority which the dyophysite commentaties 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia enjoyed. 

In these commentaries, Philoxenos did not merely offer alternative proof texts to 
support his miaphysite Christology; his disagreement with Theodore went deeper. The 
miaphysite and dyophysite approaches to scripture reflected conflicting ways of knowing 
God. Philoxenos objected that in their speculative method of interpretation, the dyophysites 
impeded the process of simple faith through which scripture would deliver the mysteries of 
the incarnation to the believer. His commentaries instructed the readers to eschew 
speculation. For Philoxenos (following Evagrius), scripture was an aid to contemplation and 
divine knowledge and as such was to be read in a simple or straightforward manner. 
Philoxenos was keen to remind those under his care, that knowledge of divine things was 


i 5 è 3 36 
not acquired “by research, nor discussion, nor probing, nor by controversy." " 


MEET Whose eri o eo eha moo Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the 


Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 187. 
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In short, while Philoxenos’ disagreement with the dyophysite commentators focused 
on interpreting Christological passages, that was only a surface point of conflict. At its core, 
the disagreement was a deeper one about the correct way to gain knowledge of God from 
scripture. And since for Philoxenos such divine knowledge was ultimately ineffable, 
commentary and explanation, as such, were inappropriate. Accordingly, we may interpret his 
efforts to rebuff dyophysite commentary as an extension of his endeavor to promote the 


wordless Evagrian contemplation of the divine. 


CHAPTER FOUR: LITURGICAL PRACTICE 


For a second context of praxis, we move from the practices of reading to the ritual 
mysteries of baptism and the Eucharist. As in his polemics against dyophysite commentary, 
Philoxenos was concerned with access to the divine in his polemical appeal to the liturgy. 
Specifically, Philoxenos had three related concerns about dyophysite Christology vis-a-vis 
the liturgy. 

In the first place he continued his attack against theological investigation, per se, as 
incompatible with right worship. Following the position of Ephrem against the Arians, 
Philoxenos maintained that Christ and the incarnation should be adored in silence not 
subjected to theological speculation. In this regard, he was being true to the Evagrian system 
of contemplation where knowledge of the divine and even the divine presence was received 
passively and directly. For Philoxenos, a similar function occurred in the Eucharist and 
baptism where the faithful had direct access to the divine. 

Philoxenos saw this access as threatened, however, by theological error. His second 


liturgical objection to the dyophysite Christology was that in setting an impenetrable 
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boundary between God and humanity, the dyophysites ended up denying the central 
mysteries of the liturgy, thereby cutting off human access to the divine. Philoxenos 
maintained that if Christ’s humanity and divinity were separate (as the dyophysites claimed), 
then Christ’s divinity could not be present in the Eucharist. Moreover, Philoxenos also 
argued that if humanity and divinity remained separate in Christ, then human aspirations to 
divinization through baptism could not be realized. In short, for Philoxenos, the implications 
of the dyophysite theology contravened the logic of the liturgy and the symmetry of the 
incarnation. 

This led him to a final, grave charge. Philoxenos maintained that in disrupting the 
bridge between humanity and the divine in the mysteries, dyophysite theology hindered the 
work of the Holy Spirit both in Christ’s incarnation and in its indwelling in each believer. 
This sin against the Holy Spirit was grievous and subject to the strongest of Philoxenos’ 


polemical attacks. 


CHAPTER FIVE: ASCETISICM AND SPIRITUAL STRUGGLE 
The final context for this study is the broadest to be considered—Philoxenos’ ascetic 


system. This chapter demonstrates how Philoxenos subsumed theological conflicts with 


heretics as one category within a greater “contest of the spirit” ( — m»o13 chal lar 
eivai aX rv). ?' In his polemics, Philoxenos urged monks to join him in the 


theological struggle as part of their monastic labors. 


37 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:12-18, 316. 
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Such an appeal couched in monastic vocabulary was more than a pragmatic attempt 
to rally monastic centers. A detailed examination of Philoxenos’ main Christological 
arguments reveals that his response to dyophysite theology was largely drawn from the 
concepts of his ascetic system (i.e. the Evagrian concepts discussed in chapter one). In 
particular, three aspects of Philoxenos’ anti-dyophysite polemics stand out as being taken 
from his ascetic schema: his dogmatic approach to doctrine, his rejection of human 
knowledge in favor of a hermeneutic of simplicity, and his model of spiritual combat. All 
three of these themes are readily apparent in Philoxenos’ ascetic magnum opus, the Discourses. 

In the context of the Discourses, however, these concepts were applied not to 
doctrinal controversy but to the internal spiritual battle undertaken in pursuit of the 
discipleship of Christ. In this light, Philoxenos’ polemic can be understood as a constituent 
part of a larger mystical enterprise. Contention over Christology was only one aspect, albeit a 
pressing one, of a larger spiritual endeavor of the discipleship of Christ. 

In sum, for Philoxenos, there were concerns beyond “right doctrine” which 
motivated the disciple to eschew the supposed error and craftiness of the heretics. He held 
that heresy stood in the way of the life of perfection which is the ultimate goal of Christ’s 
disciples. Thus for Philoxenos, attaining and keeping the true faith were integral and essential 


parts of the path to perfection. 


CONCLUSION 
Generalizing from the contexts under consideration (the pragmatic constraints of 
local communities, the practice of Evagrian contemplation, reading scripture, liturgical 


action, and monastic life), this study argues that for Philoxenos, the late antique doctrinal 
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controversies must be understood within a framework of praxis. Particularities of doctrine 
mattered, but their potency often came from their implications within the world of Christian 
practice. Philoxenos’ objection to dyophysite Christology stemmed from more than just a 
desire for exactitude in the minutiae of doctrinal terminology. He held pastoral, liturgical, 
and spiritual duties upon which he considered to be threatened by his opponents’ 
Christology. His response was, therefore, not merely that of a theologian, but that of a 
bishop. His response was guided by a desire to ensure the proper functioning of the 
oikonomia of salvation. The priorities he placed on the divine cikonomia meant that Philoxenos 
had to be zealous to prevent false teaching from obscuring the o#konomia of the incarnation, 
but also to check zeal for right doctrine when it threatened the ability of the church to 
perform its part in the o¢konomia of salvation. In short, Philoxenos rightly earned a reputation 
as an ardent opponent of heresy, but he did not do so in the service of theological erudition 
or controversy. In the end, Philoxenos conceived of theological polemics as an ascetic and 


spiritual stuggle, rather than an intellectual exercise. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
ORDAINING SATAN: PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE DIVINE 
OIKONOMIA 


"Since I have left the city [to go into exile], the Lord has extraordinarily enlivened the 
spirit of the faithful everywhere.... And thus there are found everywhere those who 
are worthy to confess Christ, but only the city of which I have [just] lost the 
pastorate has been deprived of this happiness... Because, as they tell me, certain 
citizens of my city have gone over to the persecutors rather than to those being 
persecuted and have joined the side of those who fight against Christ and not the 
side of those who suffer for him and with him. And, as they tell me, it was above all 
certain clergy...What tears I shed before the Lord on learning this news!... All of the 
clergy except one had received ordination from me and I had, myself, enlisted all of 
the brothers and sisters, and baptized nearly two-thirds of the city, for which I have 
[now] received as repayment an anathema as a heretic!" 


—Letter to the Monks of Senun 


Writing from imperial exile in 519, Philoxenos lamented the precipitous end to his 


neatly five decades of struggle on behalf of the miaphysite cause. In spite of his efforts as a 


bishop to ordain clergy and establish new monastic communities, his ecclesiastical 


constituents had swiftly abandoned the miaphysite side when it became impolitic. His bitter 


words from exile reveal the importance which he attached to the human aspect of the 


doctrinal conflicts over Christology—success in winning and keeping the allegiance of 


monastics and the lesser clergy (priests and deacons). In light of his complaint, this chapter 





38 amass Miseam sas eat ei WAR Sun eds saa C^? dias c3 


ES sx adc) masa xonl> armor am <“habsrasl aar <LI Asahi warlas AQ 
anra ai) taari mx. naa Ver amin ex 2o 3m chal, ea hlade exi 
cates plows ehin» ala .auahuw uarn cux. erdd ehn maXo ta cx. ala 
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Lb mo alan aa i» ao thw ols vilo asa.) andre alm n ei pro haare 
rar hiss dhain ehihl ara imeal wera hda nae camls hastia eso 
resin dush mande etel i. wes eann A aade eine haare Philoxenos of Mabbug, 
Letter to the Monks of Senun (CSCO 231), 80-84. 
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will consider how the necessities of overseeing these ecclesiastical constituents (the middle 
management of the church) constrained and informed Philoxenos’ participation in the 
Christological controversies. 

Our examination of Philoxenos’ episcopal administration will proceed in three steps. 
We begin with a brief survey of the events which set the stage for the period of miaphysite 
ascendancy under the patriarchate of Severus (512-519). In particular, we will consider the 
campaign which Philoxenos led against the patriarch Flavian between 498-512. The second 
step in our investigation is an analysis of two challenges which arose in this time and 
consumed the attention of both Philoxenos and Severus in their episcopal administrations, 
particularly in the years from 512-519.” These two problems may be summarized as crises 
of qualification and of allegiance. In the final section of this chapter we turn to consider the 
solution which Philoxenos and Severus advocated to these challenges. This solution may be 


summed up by a single technical term which can be translated literally as “economy” but is 


perhaps best left transliterated as ockonomia (oixovouta in Greek or the synonyms in Syriac 


re hadisrs and was). 


39 While this chapter is primarily concerned with Philoxenos, the letters of Severus are a rich source 
for this period. Accordingly, the letters of Severus are used to fill lacunae in the letters of Philoxenos where 
appropriate. References are primarily taken from the first edition of letters edited by Severus of Antioch, Select 
Letters, published as The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis, ed. and trans. E.W. Brooks (London: Williams and Norgate, 1902). Please note that 
citations will give the reference to the text rather than Brooks translation. For the scant relevant literature on 
this topic see Volker Menze, "Priest, Laity and the Sacrament of the Eucharist in Sixth Century Syria," Hugoye 7, 
2 (2004), Http://syrcom.cua.edu/Hugoye/Vol7No2/HV7N2Menze.html#FNO; Volker Menze, "The Making 
of a Church: The Syrian Orthodox in the Shadow of Byzantium and the Papacy" (Ph.D. Diss., Princeton 
University, 2004). Menze focuses primarily on a later period than this chapter, viz. after Severus’ exile in 519. A 
recent bibliography may also be found in Pauline Allen and Robert Hayward, Severus of Antioch (London: 
Routledge, 2004). 
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In ecclesiastical usage, the semantic range of o/konomia was quite wide. As a 
descriptive term, it referred to the “household” affairs or administration of the church. In a 
normative sense, it evoked an ideal of “churchmanship”—the right governance of the 
church as achieved by the bishop. Oz&onomia was also an important Christological term 
referring both to Christ's incarnation (the o/konomia which is in the flesh) and also to God's 
guiding providence in a general sense. From this latter sense, the bishop's governance or 
oikonomia, took its cues from a theological narrative in which the divine o/konomia was 
considered to be guiding human history. As such, o&onozia was both a matter of pragmatism 
and yet also of the highest order of theology. Indeed, surviving documents from both 
Philoxenos and Severus offer insight into how they, as miaphysite bishops, negotiated and 
maintained oikonomia during a period of theological flux. What these documents reveal is 
somewhat startling, especially given Philoxenos' ardent, even stident, commitment to the 
miaphysite agenda. His role as heresy-hunter aside, Philoxenos was also a keen bishop and 
churchman, and as such, a champion of moderation. It is this nexus of pragmatism and 
theology which this chapter presents as the first context for our study of Philoxenos’ 


Christological concerns. 


*CHALCEDON WAS NEITHER OPENLY PROCLAIMED...NOR INDEED UNIVERSALLY 
REPUDIATED”: MIAPHYSITE ASCENDANCY IN A TIME OF CRISIS 


Philoxenos’ reputation as a leading miaphysite polemicist rested in part upon his 
relative success as a metropolitan bishop overseeing a large province situated on one of the 
most crucial political and ecclesiastical frontiers of the Empire. Since his elevation to the 


metropolitan see of Euphratensis in 484, Philoxenos had been responsible for the clergy of 
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the capital city, Mabbug (ancient Hierapolis), and also for twelve lesser bishops who ruled 
sees throughout the province. Between 484 and 512, Philoxenos and his suffragens made up 
the core of the fledgling miaphysite leadership in the Syriac and Greek speaking East." In 
time, Philoxenos was able to translate his more than 25 years of episcopal experience into a 
triumph when in 512 he oversaw the ordination of Severus as patriarch of Antioch. The 
elevation of Severus gave the miaphysites at least nominal authority over more than 120 
bishoprics throughout Anatolia and Syria. 

In order to understand the challenges which Philoxenos, Severus, and the miaphysite 
hierarchy faced in their moment of ascendancy after 512, we need to consider briefly the 
turbulent period that preceded the ordination of Severus." It is particularly essential to 
realize that the miaphysite victory came after more than four decades of highly unstable 


ecclesiastical politics in Antioch and the Syrian provinces. 


UNCERTAINTY IN ANTIOCH 
It is likely that Philoxenos came to be first involved in the struggles over Chalcedon 
under the Antiochene patriarch Peter the Fuller. Due to the volatile situation of the time, the 


miaphysite Peter (d. 488) was twice deposed and reinstated, actively serving as patriarch of 


4 Their influence is well documented by that fact that six of the twelve bishops who consecrated 
Severus in 512 were from Philoxenos’ see of Euphratensis. Ernst Honigmann, Evégues et évéchés monophysites 
d'Asie antérieure au Ve siècle, CSCO Subsidia 2 (Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1951), 15. 


^! As these events have been adequately presented by several scholars, it will suffice to review them 
here. For further detail see de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 49-74; Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition: 
2/1, 236-317; Pauline Allen, "The Definition and Enforcement of Orthodoxy," in The Cambridge Ancient History: 
Late Antiquity: Empire and Successors, A.D. 425-600, eds. Averil Cameron, Bryan Ward-Perkins, and Michael 
Whitby, CAH 14 (London: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 816-820. 
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Antioch from 470-71, 475-76, and 484-488." It was during Peter's last period of exile (476- 
484), that Philoxenos came to the fore as a leader of the Syrian miaphysites." Peter's most 
notable contribution to the Christological struggles was his introduction of the miaphysite 
addition to the T7isagion. The disputed addition of “who wast crucified for us" to the 
acclamation for Christ served as a battle-cry for much of Philoxenos’ polemics of the 
period.“ For his part in the controversy over the hymn, Philoxenos was himself expelled 
from Antioch during the reign of the Chalcedonian patriarch Calendio (482-484). Philoxenos 
took advantage of this exile to travel to many of the monasteries of Syria to rally support for 
the miaphysites. He also undertook a mission to the Emperor Zeno (r. 473-491) to plead for 
the miaphysite theology.” 

Zeno’s own involvement in the debate over Chalcedon is similarly indicative of the 
instability of the period. In 476, Zeno had exiled Peter the Fuller as part of his defeat of the 
pro-miaphysite usurper Basiliscus. Then in 482, Zeno had encouraged rapprochement 
between the theological parties and had tried to end Christological debate with a gag-order 
known as the Henoficon (issued in 482). For his troubles, he faced more imperial usurpers 
(this time backed by the Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch, Calendio), a schism with Rome 


which would last 35 years, and a declaration by the bishops in Persia rejecting the theology 





? F, L. Cross and Elizabeth A. Livingstone, The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 3d ed. (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005), s.v. Peter the Fuller. 


4 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 33-36. 
44 See the discussion of this in chapter one. 


45 This confession is preserved as a letter to the emperor: Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lester to the Emperor 
Zeno, 118-26, 163-73. 
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of Constantinople. After he put down the pro-Chalcedonian usurpation attempt in 484, 
Zeno reversed his earlier exile of Peter the Fuller and restored the miaphysite patriarch to 


the see of Antioch. 


FROM ANTIOCH TO MABBUG AND BACK 

With Peter's return to Antioch, Philoxenos found his miaphysite polemics rewarded. 
The next year, 485, Philoxenos was made metropolitan bishop of Mabbug. An important 
garrison city on the Roman border with Persia, Mabbug was the capital of the Roman 
province of Euphratensis. Zeno had evicted its pro-Chalcedonian bishop in 484, allowing 
Peter the Fuller to choose a miaphysite replacement. 

While Philoxenos' elevation to the see of Mabbug in 485 should be seen as a major 
step in the miaphysite ascendancy which culminated in the consecration of Severus in 512, at 
the time it was far from obvious that the miaphysites would gain the upperhand. Both pro- 
and anti-Chalcedonian factions could claim strategic victories. In 489, the miaphysites 
succeeded in having the dyophysite-leaning School of the Persians closed in Edessa, perhaps 
due to Philoxenos’ pressure. In 491, however, the pro-Chalcedonian crowds of 
Constantinople were able to wring a promise of loyalty to Chalcedon from the miaphysite- 
friendly emperor Anastasius (491-518) in exchange for permitting him to take the imperial 
throne. Moreover, in 498 Anastasius permitted the pro-Chalcedonian Flavian to take the 
patriarchal throne of Antioch. Flavian was a moderate willing to comply with the terms of 


the Henoticon and accordingly unwilling to condemn or discuss Chalcedon. From the 


2T 


miaphysite perspective, however, Flavian’s obedience to the Henoticon was viewed as 
wavering or even subterfuge. 

Flavian's position was, in fact, the status quo in the first decade of the sixth-century. 
Writing at the end of the same century, the Antiochene historian Evagrius Scholasticus 
summed up the situation this way: 


And so, during this period [Anastasius' reign], whereas the Synod at Chalcedon was 
neither openly proclaimed in the most holy churches, nor indeed universally 
repudiated, each of the prelates conducted himself according to his belief. And some 
adhered very resolutely to what had been issued at it, and made no concession with 
regard to any syllable of what had been defined by it, and did not even indeed admit 
a change of lettet; rather, with great frankness they also recoiled from, and absolutely 
declined to tolerate communion with those, who did not accept what had been 
issued by it. Others, on the other hand, not only refused to accept the Synod at 
Chalcedon and what had been defined by it, but even encompassed it and the Tome 
of Leo with anathema. Others relied on the Henoticon of Zeno, and that even though 
they were at odds with one another over the one and the two natures, since some 
were deceived by the composition of the missive, while others inclined rather to 
greater peace. As a result all the churches were divided into distinct parties, and their 
prelates had no communion with one another." 


Evagrius' observations ate accurate on two points. First, in the period before 512, neither 


side had a clear advantage. This is exemplified by the defeats that Philoxenos and the 


40H u£v oŭv év Xo)xnóóvi obvodos Avà tovtous tods xoóvovc ore avaqavddv év tais ayuotd&tais 
£xxnolouc éxnovtteto, ove uiv £x navtiwv Gstexnovtteto. "Exaotou Sé vOv TEOCESEEVOVTMV (dc ELXYOV voulosoc 
dtemoattovto. Kàv Éviov u£v tov éxteðeruevav avt udha YEVVLKDS CLVTELYOVTO, xal TEdG OVdELiaV Evedidooav 
ovAAailv vv OELOVEVTOV nag’ atric, ovè uiv YOOMMATOS évoXoryi]v MAQESEXOVTO’ CAAG xo uera TOAATS O.tETTTSOV 
THS MAQENOLAS, «Xo Xovvoveiv TAVTEADS OVX TYvElyOVto tois ui] SEYouEVOLS và nag’ atic eeOeuieva. “EteQot dE oU 
uovov ox &O£yovto Ti Ev XaAxnSove ovvodov xa xà TAQ’ ovis OQLOHEVTO, GAAG xo KvaHEUaoL TEQLEBCAAOV ouv 
1€ X0 TOV A&ovtoc TOMOV. AdAOL toic EvaTLXois Ziyvavocs évioyvolCovto, xa voro MEDS GAAIAOUG StEQQWYOTES tÅ TE 
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nooedgevovtas Evagrius Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical History, published as The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius with the 
Scholia, eds. Joseph Bidez and Léon Parmentier (London: Methuen & Co., 1898), 12 §3.30, Text taken from 
TLG 2733.001. Translation from Evagrius Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical History, published as The Ecclesiastical History 
of Evagrius Scholasticus, trans. Michael Whitby, TTH 33 (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2000), 166-167. 
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miaphysites suffered at synods in 509 (Antioch) and 511 (Sidon)." Second, under the cover 
of the Henoticon both miaphysites and Chalcedonians sought to consolidate their hold upon 


the church hierarchy. 


MANIPULATING THE TROUBLED TIMES 

The ecclesiastical politics surrounding the Henoticon, are most evident in Philoxenos’ 
strategy against Flavian. After his defeat in 509, Philoxenos laid out part of the miaphysite 
strategy against Flavian in his Lester to the Monks of Palestine." The line of attack centered 
around pressuring Flavian into accepting a miaphysite understanding of the Henoticon by 
adding to his acceptance of the Henoricon the following statements: a condemnation of 
Nestorius’s teachers and partisans (namely Theodore of Mopsuestia and Diodore of Tarsus); 
an acceptance of Cyril’s twelve chapters including their condemnations of Cyril’s opponents 
(Theodoret and Alexander of Mabbug among others); and finally a profession of a single 
nature Christology against Chalcedon.” It would seem that Philoxenos’ strategy with these 
demands was based less on the hope that Flavian would actually accept them than it was on 


the fact that Flavian’s refusal would give Philoxenos’ powerful leverage for his removal.” 


47 On these synods see de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 64-73. 


^ De Halleux has identified these demands in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 50-51; 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lester to the Monks of Palestine, published as "Nouveaux textes inédits de Philoxéne de Mabbog: 
I. Lettre aux moines de Palestine -- Lettre Liminaire au Synodicon d'Ephese," ed. and trans. André de Halleux, Le Muséon 
75, 1-2 (1962): 49. De Halleux does not, however, explicitly connect this to Philoxenos’ plan to use monastic 
violence as I do below. He does note that imperial pressure was involved. Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lever to the 
Monks of Palestine, 49-50. 


^ Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lester to the Monks of Palestine, 36-37. 


5 Thus de Halleux notes, “Pareil programme ne fut certes pas adopté spontanément par les 
chalcédoniens d'Orient..." de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 49. 
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In any event, the latter scenario was how Philoxenos’ plan of attack played out. 
When Flavian refused to anathematize Chalcedon in full at the Synod of Sidon in 511, 
Philoxenos used this refusal to rally the opposition. Philoxenos’ resources were twofold. In 
the first place, he had evidence with which to make a case against Flavian before the 
Emperor Anastasius. Secondly, Philoxenos could use these polemical accusations to raise up 
monastic discontent. Indeed, the miaphysites enjoyed solid and loyal monastic support from 
monasteries in Palestine and Syria.*' Several talented monks were already among the 
miaphysite leadership at Sidon in 511, such as the theologians Severus (the future patriarch) 


and Cosmas of Mar Aqiba. ^ Moreover, the miaphysites also enjoyed traditional monastic 


support of the less intellectual type. It was the rowdy monks of the Cynegike (Kuvnyixijs in 


Syria Prima) whom Philoxenos brought to Antioch as shock troops to protest against 
Flavian.” While these monks seem to have suffered an initial defeat in the city, the uproar 
they caused (with the help of equally rowdy intervening Chalcedonian monks) served as a 


sufficient pretext for the Emperor Anastasius to dismiss Flavian and install Severus in 512. 





51 Cornelia B. Horn, Asceticism and Christological Controversy in Fifth-Century Palestine: The Career of Peter the 
Iberian (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 106-111; de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 72. 


52 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 72. 

53 So both the Chronicle of Zachariah of Mitylene and Evagrius’ history report. Zachariah of Mitylene, 
Syriac Chronicle, published as The Syriac Chronicle Known as that of Zachariah of Mitylene, trans. F. J. Hamilton and E. 
W. Brooks (London: Methuen & Co., 1899), 180; Evagrius Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical History (TTH 33), 174-175, 
$3.32. 
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“BECAUSE THEY ARE DEVOID OF THE GRACE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT”: CRISES OF 
QUALIFICATION AND ALLEGIANCE 


For Philoxenos and the miaphysites the elevation of Severus was a major success. As 
we have seen, however, it was a hard won victory in a period where allegiances were far from 
sure. Moreover, given the confusing status of the Henoticon, it was often not clear where the 
boundary lines between Chalcedonians and anti-Chalcedonians should be drawn. These 
uncertain conditions continued after 512 in spite of the miaphysite ascendancy. Accordingly, 
Severus and Philoxenos directed their attention to consolidating the miaphysite coalition 
through the administration of their sees.” Both bishops had to devote a good deal of effort 
to reminding laity and priests that the church ought to be “a collection of pious men which 
is joined in one union by right belief." This use of right belief to define the church had the 
corollary of denying any validity to those who held divergent theological beliefs. 

Sometime during of just after the end of the Roman and Persian war of 502-505, 
Philoxenos elaborately explained the status of the dyophysites in response to a query from a 
Lakhmid governor who ruled the marches between the Roman and Persian border: 

But after they [the dyophysites] had blasphemed [at the council of Chalcedon] and 


torn the true faith and gone out of the sheepfold of life, they were excommunicated 
and rejected. The Holy Spirit did not remain with them but [instead] a spirit of error 





54 The sources in this section are almost entirely taken from texts which I date to the period before 
Severus and Philoxenos were deposed from their sees (518-19). These same themes can be found in their later 
works, but they are describing a different situation for the miaphysite clergy. The travails of the miaphysite 
clergy after 519 have been admirably discussed by Menze in his dissertation. Menze, "Making of a Church", 
passim. 


55 mau» chal ehaidh muxo mul edlr jar iaaa erat, WK ma 
dur hasart Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:2:283, § IV.1. 
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and of Satan. And they became devoid and stripped of baptism and of the 
priesthood and of every mystery of the true Church.” 


Such an idealized view, very useful in a struggle for theological ascendancy, was not without 
its difficulties. Upon becoming bishops, Philoxenos and Severus had inherited monks, 
clergy, and a church hierarchy divided by the theological controversies. Writing to 
Philoxenos “about a matter upon which we have often already counseled and deliberated,” 
Severus laid out the predicament of receiving those priests ordained by his dyophysite 
predecessor.” Besides the fact that these clergy had formerly belonged to the dyophysite 
party, it had come to light that some ordinations had occurred in a manner which violated 
long standing canons (rules recognized by dyophysites and miaphysites alike). These two 
concerns were no small matters, in fact they were symptoms of two dilemmas confronting 
miaphysite bishops in this period. 

We may summarize the two crises as being matters of qualification and allegiance. 
Years of theological conflict had driven priests and bishops into exile and cut down on the 
number of new ordinations (only a bishop could ordain priests and if a region did not have a 
miaphysite bishop, priests had to be imported). As Volker Menze has shown, some rural 


areas had been without priests for a generation. In an extreme case, Menze notes a saint’s life 


56 amish miss ul, eo aml anaa whiz humm anma aan pa ths 
C^ calra nism aama Aowa hawks wat eMe Reo wat Lom ra e alhora 
weap has wiir camila pa hana c0 Charna Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lettre au Abi 
Ya'fur, 221. The authenticity of this text has been questioned, and rightly so, as there is one clear anachronistic 
interpolation. Nevertheless, this passage and much of the letter carries the themes and vocabulary of other 


pieces reliably attributed to Philoxenos. Thus, I concur with de Halleux's tentative attribution of the text to 
Philoxenos. Cf. de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 207. 


57 eod o aan (o parra galahe Len NU. eis se Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of 
Severus, 1.1.145, § 1.48. For an other reference to similar discussions between Philoxenos and Severus see 
Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:1:100. 
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set in 515 which describes a whole region near the Euphrates (i.e. Philoxenos’ backyard!) as 
without priests or deacons.” Beyond their prerequisite for a profession of the miaphysite 
theology, Philoxenos and Severus could hardly afford to be too particular about their clergy's 
reputation. Miaphysite priests of perfect pedigree were in short supply.” Thus many 
members of their clergy were under a cloud either from lack of moral qualification for their 


office or due to a past allegiance to the dyophysite party. 


CRISIS OF QUALIFICATION 

Both Severus and Philoxenos faced crises over the moral qualifications of their 
clergy. We have already noted that some of the clergy Severus had inherited in Antioch had 
been improperly ordained. Specifically, they had paid his predecessor Flavian a fee to hold 


their offices, a common practice, but nevertheless a violation of the canons with ties to the 


55 Commenting on John of Ephesus’ “Life of Simeon the Mountaineer,” Menze writes: “However, 
according to John of Ephesus’ story of Simeon the Mountaineer, not every village had its own deacon, and was 
also not enthusiastic to change this. When in 515 CE Simeon reached a quite prosperous village near the 
Euphrates, bordering to the territory of Claudias, and inquired about their church and how they would receive 
communion, some of the villagers laughed at him and said: ‘How, blessed sir, does the oblation that a man 
receives profit him? For what [purpose] is the oblation?’ Nevertheless, these shepherds felt quite offended 
when Simeon asked them if they were Jews. They wholeheartedly considered themselves to be Christians 
although they had been cut off from the sacraments for years. The shepherds even related to the saint that 
people lived in the mountains who did not know what a church was, and most of their fellows had only seen 
one at the time they were baptized as children or when their own children were baptized. The neighboring 
village still had a church, but it was no longer in use, and one of the villagers told Simeon that they would 
receive the Eucharist only if they had business in a village which had a priest: ‘If not, no one here has this 
concern for the oblation.' John of Ephesus, of course, intends to point out the villagers! outrageous unchristian 
[sic] behavior in order to make the achievement of his saint—who installed himself as priest in the second 
village—even greater. Nevertheless, it is obvious that not every village had a priest and it is necessary to ask 
why." Menze, "Eucharist in Sixth Century Syria."; John of Ephesus, Lives of the Saints, published as Lives of the 
Eastern Saints, ed. and trans. E. W. Brooks, PO 17.1, 18.4, 19.2 (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1923), 17:233. 





5 Cf. Philoxenos' claim in note 38 above that he had ordained all but one member of his clergy. Even 
though this is most likely an exaggeration, one wonders how many loyal clergy welcomed his takeover in 485. It 
is not likely that there were many as Hierapolis had been a bastion of dyophysitism since the first council of 
Ephesus in 431. See Devreesse, Patriarcat d'Antioche, 283. 
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ancient sin of Simon Magus." In this particular case, public opinion seemed to favor 
granting leniency, but Severus was nevertheless sufficiently “troubled and harassed” as to 
write to Philoxenos for advice on how to proceed.” 

For his own part, Philoxenos faced hostile accusations about the moral quality of his 


clergy. Specifically they were said to “ steal, commit adultery, defraud, plunder, and swear 


236. 


falsely.” The indignation of Philoxenos’ response is enough to suggest that the accusations 


may have indeed fit his own clergy. In any case, it is worth noting that this objection over the 


moral standing of the clergy was itself a product of the age. Philoxenos had, in his own 


60 This was specifically forbidden in canon two at Chalcedon: “If any bishop performs an ordination 
for money and puts the unsaleable grace on sale, and ordains for money a bishop, a chorepiscopus, a presbyter 
or a deacon or some other of those numbered among the clergy; or appoints a manager, a legal officer or a 
watden for money, or any other ecclesiastic at all for personal sordid gain; let him who has attempted this and 
been convicted stand to lose his personal rank; and let the person ordained profit nothing from the ordination 
ot appointment he has bought; but let him be removed from the dignity or responsibility which he got for 
money. And if anyone appears to have acted even as a go-between in such disgraceful and unlawful dealings, let 
him too, if he is a cleric, be demoted from his personal rank, and if he is a lay person or a monk, let him be 
anathematized.” Ei tig ¿nioxonos ¿mì YONUAOL YELLOTOVLAV MOLOALTO xo eic moov xatayàyor vi]v TATOV YAQELV 
HOLL YELOOTOVIGOL ETL youa  éxioxostov fj YWEEMLOXOTOV i) TOEOPUTEQOV 1j SiaxOVOV Tj ETEQOV tiva THV EV TAL 
«oo HATAQLOLOVLEVOY fj MEOPGAOLTO ETL yonuaow oixovouov Tj EXSLXOV i TAQALOVAELOV Tj GAWS TLE TOD RAVOVOS 
Ôr aioyooxéedetav oixeiav, 6 todto emtyetonoas &eyyOsig xwduveveto negà TOV oixeiov paoaOuov xal ò 
YELQOTOVOULLEVOS UNSEV Ex TiS xat EUTOQELAV MMEAELGOW YELOOTOVIAGS f| zxoofoXAfjc, GAM Éovo GAAOTELOS Tij¢ AELas ñ tod 
oovtiouatos oUreo émi yoruaow ëtvyev. ci SE uc HAL UEOLTEVOV pavein voic OttMS aloyootc xol &ðeuitors 
MUUGOW, xo otroc si uev xAnoucoc Ein, TOD oixeiov éxminTéTHW PABUOD: Ei SE AaULXdS T] uovàtwv, dvabenaTITEDDW. 
Canons of Chalcedon, published as The Council of Chalcedon - A.D. 451: Canons, in Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, 
ed. and trans. Norman P. Tanner (London: Sheed & Ward, 1990), 1:87-88. Severus was likely referring to an 
older canon from the time of Chrysostom to which this canon also refers. Cf. Severus of Antioch, Select Letters 


of Severus, 1:1:145; Canons of Chalcedon, published as The Seven Ecumenical Councils, trans. Philip Schaff and Henry 
Wace, NPNF 14 (Edinburgh: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900), 14:268, notes. 


61 er pada nr Sins Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:1:146. 
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theological polemics, asserted that the Holy Spirit did not descend upon the altars of the 
heretical dyophysites because their incorrect belief had separated them from the true 
church.” Similar criticism of immoral priests may have been a retort from Philoxenos' 
opponents which was taken seriously by some of his own followers.” 

In his response, Philoxenos chose to down play the importance of the morality of 
the priest. While priests in serious sin ought to be deposed, he thought that their sin did not 
impuen the efficacy of their ministry. The validity of their Eucharistic oblations were 
dependant upon God’s grace and proper ordination by the “hand of God” through the 
Church.” Although he did not say so explicitly, Philoxenos understood the canonical laying 


on of hands to be an ordination which had the proper approval of a miaphysite bishop. 


63 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 278 n. 11. See the discussion of this in chapter one. 


64 One should bear in mind how closely concerns of proper priestly behavior and proper theological 
belief lay in the mind of late antique Christians. The Council of Nicaea, revered for its supposed heresy- 
defeating profession of faith, was held in the highest regard as a symbol of identity by almost all Christians in 
the early sixth century. Besides this creed produced by the 318 fathers, however, Nicaea produced another 
document which was equally important in giving the Christian church unity: twenty canons which were ratified 
and augmented by subsequent councils. While two of these canons do address issues of heresy, it is revealing 
that the lion’s share address issues concerning the clergy (fifteen of the twenty canons). Among these canons 
one even finds a couple which lend themselves to the concerns over the right of immoral priests to exercise 
their office. Canons 9 and 10 state: “9. If any have been promoted presbyters without examination, and then 
upon investigation have confessed their sins, and if after their confession men have imposed hands upon such 
people, being moved to act against the canon, the canon does not admit these people, for the catholic church 
vindicates only what is above reproach. 10. If any have been promoted to ordination through the ignorance of 
their promoters or even with their connivance, this fact does not prejudice the church's canon; for once 





discovered they are to be deposed.” et twes áve&evàovoc noOXOnoov mosofUreoo, eita àvoxowouevot 
MUOAOYHOAV TH Tluoormmueva. avTOIs, xo óuoAoynoàvrov AÙTÕV, TAQÙ xXovovoa xLvoLLEVOL GVOQWITOL toic TOLOVTOLS 
yeioas émteBeixaor, voUtovc O xavüv oU MEOOLETAL. TO yàg àvexUaprov Exdixei ù vabond ExxAnoia.... óoot 
MQOEXELOLOONORV TOV MAQATEMTMXOTWOV HATH CYVOLAV 7] xa TEODELSOTOV vOv MEOXELQLOAMEVOV, TODTO oU MEOXEIVEL 
Ti xoavóvi TH EXXANOLAOTINH: yvmoVEvtes yàg uabargeOynoovtar Canons of the First Council of Nicaea, published as 


First Council of Nicaea - 325: Canons, in Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, ed. and trans. Norman P. Tanner 
(London: Sheed & Ward, 1990), 10-11. 


65 emea eu Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memra on the Faith by Questions (Part II), fol. 104r. 
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Therein lay the difference between a priest who was immoral and a priest who was a heretic. 
In Philoxenos’ estimation, the former might be used by the Holy Spirit as long as he had a 
proper link to the true Church. The latter had, by falling under anathema, broken the link 
and was no longer a means to God. Swinging into rhetorical full stride, Philoxenos swept 
away all concerns about the character of a priest, what mattered to him was a canonical link 
to the church: 
“I swear to you.... If upon Satan are laid the hands of ordination to the priesthood, 
and if he breaks the holy elements, they are valid for me and I receive [them] from 
him. And thus it is considered by me to be like that which Simon Peter broke and 
nothing is lacking from it!" 
Canonically ordaining Satan to the priesthood would be quite a task for any bishop, 


nevertheless, this is an apt description of the issue that Philoxenos and Severus faced as they 


addressed the other great crisis which affected their clergy—the question of allegiance. 


CRISIS OF ALLEGIANCE 


When the miaphysite Severus assumed the patriarchal throne in 512, he inherited a 
clergy of questionable loyalty who now sought to join the miaphysite communion. 
Fortunately, the canons of the Council of Nicaea had set down provisions for receiving 
repentant clergy from the heretical sects. Some bishops (including Cyril of Alexandria) 
argued that it was enough for dyophysite clergy to anathematize their heresy and then be 


restored to their offices as ptiests as had been done in the case of repentant Arians. Others 
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took a stricter view and suggested that dyophysite clergy needed to be re-baptized and re- 
ordained as Nicaea’s Canon XIX had mandated for the followers of Paul of Samosata: 


Concerning the former Paulinists who seek refuge in the catholic church, it is 
determined that they must be rebaptised unconditionally. Those who in the past have 
been enrolled among the clergy, if they appear to be blameless and irreproachable, 
are to be rebaptised and ordained by the bishop of the catholic church. But if on 
inquiry they are shown to be unsuitable, it is right that they should be deposed.” 


The issue was open to interpretation. Some hard-line miaphysites wrote to Severus to argue 
that “men coming from them [the dyophysites] are not to be received, but their “end is to be 
burned,’ because they are devoid of the grace of the Holy Spirit." This extreme view should 
come as no surprise when compared to the rhetoric which the miaphysites had employed in 
the polemics which led to their ascendancy. For example in his Lezer to Maron of Anazarbus 
Philoxenos had written: “Therefore, those who anathematize the [dyophysite] heretics are 


not anathematizing bishops but [they are anathematizing] people who have become 


x * 69 
ministers of the Accuser.” 


67 Tee t&v £x ITorbAov tot Zopooox£osc xoootóvtov. neg TOV IHovAaviodvtov, cita xpooqevyóvtov th 
4a O0] EXxAnoia ópoc éxtEHErtar &voaxiteo0at abtovc EFamavtoc. ei SE tives Ev TH MAQEANAVOOTL YOOV év và 
«Moo éEnrào0noav, ei u£v Gueumtor xo averiAynator qaveiev, KvaPantiobEvtEs xeuporoveloOooav UND TOD TiS 
xXa80Awnc ExxAnolac émoxonov: ei SE AvdxeELots averiTMSElous aùdtoùs Edeioxol, ZABALEETOBOL ALTOS TEODOT|XEL. 
w@oattac è xol mEQl TOV ðaxoviroðğv xol ÓAoc megol TOV év TH xavow éEevatou£vov ò avtc TUTOS 
zxapoaquAoy,noerou. éuvijoOnuev SE vOv ÓvaxoviooOv TOv Ev artoic, vOv Ev TH OXHUATL EEETACVELOMV, nel UTE 


xerooBeciav tive Exovow, dc éEdxavroc év toic Aoixoig abtic eEetalecBor. Canons of the First Council of Nicaea 
(Tanner edition), 15. 
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EDID wats edana, € peli Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:2:331 $V.6. 


9 aami eie Xie :ans\ ied COMMA emis eUn ann raadomacl al em 
n Salad eraro Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to Maron of Anazarbus, 36. It should also be noted that 
Severus agreed with Philoxenos' argument about the absence of the Holy Spirit and he mentioned a similar line 
of thought in Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:2:331 $V.6. See chapters four and five for a more 
detailed treatment of this language of spiritual struggle in Philoxenos’works. 
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Ministers of Satan or not, both spiritual and practical concerns dictated that Severus 
and Philoxenos had to find a way to rehabilitate repentant dyophysite clergy. From a spiritual 
perspective, Severus sought to imitate earlier church leaders in longing “for the abolition of 
divisions and for church unity” as beneficial to the spiritual health of the Church.” Receiving 
these clergy also had pragmatic benefits for the miaphysite cause. For example, Severus took 
this element into consideration in the affair over a certain heiromonk named Mark at a 
monastery lying somewhere between Tarsus and Antioch. Mark was a former supporter of 
Chalcedon who was almost unanimously favored by monks of his small monastery to 
become abbot. Writing to the Bishop of Tarsus, Severus urged that if Mark was willing to 
anathematize Chalcedon in writing, his past allegiance should not be held against him and he 
should be named abbot.” In a second letter on the affair, Severus explained that given the 
small size of the monastery and Mark’s popularity: “it is better that he should be canonically 
received now while he is humbled, than that, desired as he is by many persons, ...he should 
get the monastery under his control with liberty to follow the impiety with his head bare and 
unashamed."? 

At times, Philoxenos was even more lenient than Severus. In the synod of Antioch in 


513, Philoxenos protested against Severus' decision to make unenforceable depositions of 


70 dadas. hawa orcs alas eras Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:2:354 
$V.6. 


7! Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:2:325-329. 
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the popular Chalcedonian bishops of Apamea. He argued that such action would humiliate 
the patriarch and hurt the miaphysite cause.” These examples from Severus and Philoxenos 
reveal yet another side to the crisis of allegiance. Miaphysite leaders had to take into account 
the powerful force of monastic and lay loyalty to particular bishops and priests. 

This attachment expressed itself most clearly in the liturgical practice of reading the 
names of bishops (both living and dead) and saints immediately before the consecration of 
the Eucharist.” With regard to the living, these lists of names read from liturgical diptychs 
indicated horizontal lines of communion in the present to the various church hierarchies. 
With regard to the departed faithful they indicated a vertical line of communion through the 
past up to the Apostles and Christ himself. As we have seen, Philoxenos and Severus sought 
to limit communion to those who accepted miaphysite right belief. Making this a reality in 
the diptychs, however, was a difficult task. A strict policy would have meant removing the 
names of popular bishops, some of whom had died before the battle lines of the current 
controversy were clear cut. 

Moreover popular allegiances to some bishops and priests were not based on which 
theology they held but on spiritual relationships and social networks. Removing the name of 


a bishop could bring into the question the validity of all of the ordinations, baptisms, and 


75 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lester to the Monks of the Orient (Part II), 6, 21. 


74 On the diptychs see Menze, "Making of a Church", 76ff; F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq, Dictionnaire 
d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 15 vols. (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1907-1970), s.v. diptyques, Robert F. Taft, A 
History of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom: The Diptychs, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 238 (Roma: Pontificium 
Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1991), 53-56, 121-4, 178-80. 
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oblations he had performed.” Clergy who had received ordination and laity who had 
received salvation (through baptism and the Eucharist) did not take such gestures well, and 
on occasion were agitated enough by the removal of names to revolt against their miaphysite 
bishops. ^ 
*THAT THE CREATION MIGHT BE UNITED TO THE CREATOR”: A DIVINE SOLUTION 
Given both the complexity of the crises they faced and the nature of their episcopal 
responsibilities, we should not be startled that Philoxenos and Severus sought out a 
moderate course of action. What may be surprising 1s that the pragmatic solution they settled 
on required renegotiating some of the same stark distinctions which were part of their 
strategy for ascendancy. As we shall see the difference between polemic and administration 


was one of strictness and leniency. 


STRICTNESS 

Strictly speaking the dyophysite clergy were not priests at all, but ministers of Satan. 
On the other hand, strict speech was not always appropriate. So Severus explained in a letter 
to the monks of Mar Bassus: 


For, if we are about to require strictness like our strictness which we observed when 
we were living in seclusion in monasteries, we shall not suffer presbyters or 





75 See the related objections raised in Severus of Antioch, Collection of Letters, published as A Collection of 
Letters of Severus of Antioch: From Numerous Syriac Manuscripts, ed. and trans. E. W. Brooks, PO 12, 14 (Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1919-1920), 12:387, Letter XLV. 


76 [n one case, Severus lamented an overzealous miaphysite bishop whose lack of tact on the names in 
the diptychs caused an uprising among the dyophysite clergy who had been ready to convert. Severus of 
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Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:1:85-86, $1.22. 
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archimandrites, or anyone else who assented to the synod of Chalcedon, to be 
named [in the liturgical diptychs]. But, if we have regard to the complete conjunction 
and unity of the holy churches, which extends to many countries and churches, it is 
not easy suddenly to observe or think of any such rule: and, if we do, we shall 
unwittingly fall into useless confusion, and upset everything, since such things are 
not of a kind to stand at all in the way of the general benefit of peace.” 


Canonical strictness (AxeiPeva in Greek, hadd in Syriac) was useful in miaphysite 


polemic against the dyophysite hierarchy, but had to be sacrificed in the miaphysite 
administration of their own hierarchy. Severus argued that the wise physician must apply the 
medicine which best fits the disease.” Not given to moderate rhetoric, Philoxenos rang a 


resounding defense of this moderate position: “Strictness is that which troubles the church 


and disturbs the faith and must be considered as cruelty and as a matter that angers God.” 


OIKONOMIA 


In place of strictness, Philoxenos turned to a concept which had become a watch 


word for the pro-Nicene party in the Arian controversy: oixovouía in Greek or the linked 
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78 Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:2:334 §V.6. 


7 hanga reda ori hanis humm caseo eas eal whadudws 
eee æA Text fragment cited in the anonymous thirteenth century text, A Discourse Concerning 
Ecclesiastical Leadership, in The Synodicon in the West Syrian Tradition, ed. and trans. Arthur Vööbus, CSCO 375 
(Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1975), 172. This fragment’s date is uncertain, but its authenticity to 
Philoxenos is quite likely. Cf. the other citations of Philoxenos and Severus scattered through out Discourse 
Concerning Ecclesiastical Leadership (in CSCO 375), 174, 178-79. 
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pair in Syriac ehai and eeaxia s These terms, which in the patristic period 


carried the meaning of “right government” in the manner of God’s gracious right 
government of spiritual affairs, had a distinguished pedigree by the time they reached the 
sixth century. Basil of Caesarea had introduced the term into the discussion of receiving 
heretics in his first letter to Amphilochius in which he explained that some heretics were not 


required to be re-baptized (even though that would have been canonically appropriate). The 


reason for such leniency was "for the sake of the right ruling (oixovouia) of the many.” 


Following the First Council of Ephesus, Cyril of Alexandria made a similar appeal to 


oixovouía when he put the peace of the church before canonical strictness in his agreement 


with John of Antioch.” 

Such moderation grounded in o/konomia, should not, however, be considered a 
deviation from the miaphysite standards. As Severus explained, allowing a few extra- 
canonical leniencies did not threaten the trtumph of right belief. These anomalies would be 
soon corrected in God’s providence: 


But, if the holding of the orthodox faith, and an anathema of every heresy reigns in 
the churches, and whole countries and provinces and populous churches confess one 





8° [ am grateful to Yannis Papadoyanakis for his insight into these terms. The following article is also 
informative: André de Halleux, "Oikonomia' in the First Canon of Saint Basil," The Patristic and Byzantine Review 
6 (1987): 53-64. It is ironic that de Halleux makes no reference to Philoxenos in this article! 


8! oixovoutac Évexa vv oXov Basil of Caesarea, Letter to Amphilochius, On the Canons, published as 
Letter CLX XXVIII, in Saint Basil: The Letters III, ed. and trans. Roy J. Deferrari, Loeb Classical Library 243 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1930), 3:16. 


8 Cyril of Alexandria, Leer to Maximus, published as Ad Maximum diaconum antiochenum, in S.P.N. 
Cyrilli...opera...o nia, eds. and trans. Joannis Auberti and J.P. Migne, PG 77 (Paris: J.-P. Migne, 1859), 77:320-21. 
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uncorrupted confession, then names which are thought to pollute are inundated by 
the multitude of streams. It is good that no particle of a dead body should be 
introduced even into a large quantity of water; but if it in fact happens to be 
introduced, it is cleansed by the quantity of streams, and swamped by the quantity of 
cleansing." 


By combining such faithful optimism with a pragmatic realism about what would be 
tolerated on a popular level, both Philoxenos and Severus practiced o&onomia in refraining 
from purging all the names of their opponents from the diptychs. Indeed, Philoxenos left 
the name of his predecessor, a vacillating supporter of Chalcedon and dyophysite theology, 
on the very diptych kept in his cathedral at Hierapolis.” Likewise Severus sought to admit 
repentant clergy “in a course of lenient mildness...a course perhaps not wholly inconsistent 
with canonical strictness." "^ This repudiation of strictness was not a contradiction. It was a 
calculated part of miaphysite efforts to win over the dyophysites. 

For Philoxenos and Severus, this calculation is perhaps best exemplified in their 


embrace of the Henoticon edict, a compromise solution which was essentially an imperial gag- 


86 


rule on theological debate.” Severus found support for such an approach in the words of the 
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84 Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:1:20, $L3; Severus of Antioch, Collection of Letters, 
12:296-297, Letter XX XIX. 


85 euan ima pa hadd mcos hamam Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of 
Severus, 1:1:146, $1.49. 


86 Severus had to write in defense of Philoxenos to the Alexandrians when their support for the 
Henoticon came under fire from miaphysite purists. Severus of Antioch, Collection of Letters, 12:296-297, Letter 
XXXIX. 
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apostle Paul: "To the weak I became weak, that I might win the weak. I have become all 
things to all men, that I might by all means save some." As we shall see below, it is this 
soteriological goal which provides the key to understanding the paradoxical concept of 


episcopal oz&onomia. 


A GREATER OIKONOMIA 
Thus far we have considered ozkonomia in its narrow technical sense of administration 
or governance. In late antique theological parlance, however, the term had a far more 


common usage referring to God's providential workings known as the divine o/konomia or 


the “oikonomia of Christ which is in the flesh (tuar taasi thwr). This 


oikonomia was summed up in Philoxenos’ cosmic vision in which God mysteriously acted to 
save humanity. Given that the post-Chalcedonian controversies centered on issues of the 
incarnation, Philoxenos had plenty of opportunities to reflect on the nature of the “okonomia 
which is in the flesh." Indeed, in his Commentary on Matthew and Luke, Philoxenos summed 


up his charge against the dyophysites as “they reject the corporality of God and his otkonomia 


for our salvation (e303a als coxa) "7" 


87 Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 1:2:347, $V.6. The Biblical citation is 1 Corinthians 9:22. 
88 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 152. 


8? See for example: Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 33ff; Philoxenos of Mabbug, 
Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 31-32. 


% Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 392), 65. 
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In his Commentary on the Prologue of John, Philoxenos went even further to charge that 
the dyophysites’ chief mistake was their erroneous interpretation of his preferred proof text 
(John 1:14, “The word became flesh and dwelt in us”). This text was of such importance 
that Philoxenos declared it “the foundation of the entire edifice of the oz&onomia in the 
flesh." The accuracy of his assertion aside, it can be confirmed that the concept of 
oikonomia (in its incarnational and soteriological sense) was foundational to Philoxenos’ 
polemics. In the Commentary on the Prologue of John, alone, he discussed it over forty times." 

We will return to the structure of the Commentary on the Prologue of John in chapter 
three; the question here is to determine the relationship between Philoxenos’ usage of 
oikonomia as an incarnational term and his advocacy of o/konomia as a tule of moderation for 
episcopal administration. At first glance, the two concepts seem to be unrelated; the former 
being descriptive and the latter normative; the former referring in general to God’s work in 
salvation and the latter a specific course for administration by bishops. ^ Nevertheless, the 
two terms are linked both in their root reference to governance and, more importantly, in 
the fact that divine o/konomia was considered to set the standard for the bishop's ozkonomia. 


In his polemical exchange with the dyophysite monk Habib (c. 484), Philoxenos had 


laid out as a general principle, that by definition in God's oikonomia (mhassra), it was 





?! See the discussion below in note 224. 

?? Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 207. 

?5 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John, published as Commentaire du prologue 
johannique (Ms. Br. Mus. Add. 14,534), version, trans. André de Halleux, CSCO 381 (Louvain: Secrétariat du 
CorpusSCO, 1977), 26. 


?* Indeed, standard lexical practice separates these two definitions. See the treatment in G. W. H. 


Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), s.v. oixovouía. 
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God who governs and administers (ma31a&.- 200. 35379) the affairs of creation.” Moreover 


Philoxenos repeatedly made the claim that God's oikonomia was marked by paradox.” For 
him, this paradox was nowhere more evident than in the act of incarnation which was a 
condescension and accommodation as part of the divine o¢konomia (a meaning which is 
perhaps more evident in the Latin gloss given to this sense—dispensatio). As Philoxenos 
explained, “Of himself, he is without passion, but according to the oikonomia, he accepts the 
name of passion. He is without form, but with us he is displayed in the appearance of 
forms..." Or as he noted elsewhere, the purpose of the oz&onomia was to do the 
impossible— joining creator and creature on the creature’s terms: “So then the cause of the 
oikonomia in the flesh is this, that there might come to fulfillment the mystery which had 


been hidden in the foreknowledge of God and Father.... in order that in this oz&onomia the 


creation might be united to the creator." 
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?6 On the central place of paradox in the structure and rhetoric of late antique Christianity see Averil 
Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire: The Development of Christian Discourse (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1991), 155-188. 
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Here in the heart of Philoxenos’ Christology, we find a clue to understanding his 
willingness to make pragmatic adjustments as a bishop. Accommodation and contradictions 
were part of the divine o/konomia upon which episcopal o/konomia was based. In fact, the 
willingness of Philoxenos and Severus to compromise on doctrinal issues was not so much a 
contradiction of their theology as an effort to follow it in its affirmation of paradox. Thus 
Philoxenos was willing to compromise on doctrinal issues as long as he was sure that right 
doctrine and right practice would ultimately prevail under God’s governance. In short, 
Philoxenos’ vision of a divine o/konomia served as the ultimate reference point for both his 


theological polemics and his episcopal administration. 


CONCLUSION 

From this broader vision of divine triumph, we are in a position to gauge the 
defeated tone of Philoxenos in exile with which we began this chapter. Both Severus and 
Philoxenos saw their fortunes change with the death of the Emperor Anastasius in 518. The 
next Emperor Justin I (r. 518—527) favored the Chalcedonian theology with the result that 
Philoxenos, Severus, and many other miaphysite clergy were exiled. Returning to Philoxenos’ 
lament, we can better understand his anguish. His was not simply the complaint of a loser in 
an acrimonious battle which saw many casualties. His greatest sorrow came from the fact 
that those who dealt him the hardest blows were those to whom he had shown o/konomia. As 
he noted about his own anathema by his former clergy: 

Even if they were forced, like all the others, to accept the other bishop, they did not 


have to anathematize me.... Indeed when I first became [their bishop], I did not 
demand that any of them anathematize my predecessor.... Nevertheless their 
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anathema does not separate me from the priesthood, because it is the faith which 
they have anathematized first and then me on account of it.” 


In short, Philoxenos lamented not being shown o/konomia. 

As Philoxenos would be the first to attest, the theological controversies of the early 
sixth century were harsh and at times violent. Nevertheless, we should not assume that the 
combatants were as unbending as their rhetoric. This contrast can be seen in the episcopal 
administration of Philoxenos and Severus. In his polemics, Philoxenos was anxious to 
strictly separate the orthodox from the heretics. On a human level, however, he used the 
administration of his see as a tool of reconciliation. In adjusting his theological standards to 
the demands of his situation, Philoxenos affirmed as one of the highest values of miaphysite 
theology that the actions of God were a paradox and subject to a humble lowering to the 
human level. 

In our examination of this paradox, we have considered several elements which we 
will meet again in later chapters. First, we have surveyed the highly unstable ecclesiastical 
environment within which the late-fifth- and early-sixth-century Christological conflicts took 
place. Allegiances were unclear and affiliations could change rapidly. Against this, one of 
Philoxenos’ and Severus’ strategies was to use sharp denunciations to demarcate boundaries. 
At the same time, they also chose to show leniency and make compromises to win over 
undecided parties. Guiding them in this balancing act was their vision of ozkonomia, a holistic 


understanding of the conflict between heresy and the orthodox faith writ large in a cosmic 


9 Ay sem asas diel alansa tions eair ver cac ea pans ham euo i 
Qa AD ted Sono goon ami. c omizo xis hash duan xs ee e ans My eaaa el 
A eoo Qe humm cal prali ,da2 wars e iS) whaima cA A „eami n» 
ddl Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to the Monks of Senun (CSCO 231), 84. 
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scheme of divine action. As we shall see in the following chapters, Philoxenos’ polemics 
were not written in isolation from a broad vision of the Christian life and practice. His 
polemical appeals were often to theologically undecided monks who had concerns other 
than those of theology (perhaps like the monks at the monastery outside Tarsus who were 
set on making Mark the Heiromonk their abbot regardless of his Christological views). From 
Philoxenos’ perspective, such monks needed to be convinced that opposition to dyophysite 
doctrine was essential to the unfolding of divine salvation. Accordingly, his polemics 
presented themselves as one part of the divine o/konomia, of which Christ's incarnation was 


the central act and in which the many tasks of monk, bishop, and layman each had a part. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
MONASTIC PRACTICE AND DIVINE KNOWLEDGE: THE EVAGRIAN 
BACKGROUND TO PHILOXENOS' VISION OF CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE 
For we are persuaded the foundation of the [ascetic] lifestyle is orthodoxy of faith, 
without which one is not even able to approach keeping the commandments. Just as 
is said by one of the fathers, “The performance of the commandments cannot, by 
itself, purify the strengths of the soul if the true faith which is proper to those 


commandments is not found in it. [Therefore] it seemed [to me] that I should dictate 
a statement on the faith in a few words and send it to you..." 


— Letter to Patricius of Edessa 


INTRODUCTION 

In the preceding chapter we have seen how Philoxenos relied heavily on monastic 
support to achieve the miaphysite victory over Flavian. Committed miaphysite monks 
provided both the brains (in the person of Severus, among others) and the brawn for that 
victory. In addition to this committed miaphysite core, however, Philoxenos sought to win 
over undecided clergy and monasteties through appeal and compromise. Such compromise 
was possible because Philoxenos understood the Christological debates within a larger vision 
of Christian practice and divine oikonomia. 

In this chapter we consider directly the monastic milieu within which Philoxenos 
frequently operated, not only in the Christological struggles but also in his duties as a bishop 
and in his ascetic theology. By understanding this ascetic context, we can understand how 

100 e.a VS (mox cm humm haidh wder puman ioan chowder os Iba 
ma where goo wel ara sors nasse aidu pie wars mäa dials hal Aara 
«ami roads mua eeiam erY nexa calis OAs e Qmaaxos manda; aN 


aw iira parie humm cma) ara whäia duwhe as sahzh e <tsdal 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lester to Patricius (Longer Recension), 872, §133. 
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Philoxenos defined “practice” and how he related it to knowledge of God. Specifically, in 
both his ascetic counsel and his Christological polemic, Philoxenos drew upon an elaborate 
system of practice and divine knowledge which he had adapted from the work of Evagrius 
Ponticus (c. 345-399). 

To this end, we begin with the above words from one of Philoxenos’ letters of 
ascetic counsel. In this letter, Philoxenos gave notice to the Edessene monk Patricius that in 


addition to the main body of his letter, which was a commentary on the proper practice of 


monastic contemplation (Seweia), he was attaching a brief exposition of the orthodox 


faith." At first glance a letter from a bishop to a monk giving advice on the monastic life 
and on right doctrine is hardly out of the ordinary. Under closer scrutiny, however, this 
postscript to Philoxenos' Le/ter to Patricius provides several clues about the monastic context 
to which Philoxenos addressed himself. 

Specifically we will consider below three aspects of Philoxenos’ appeals to monastic 
audiences, all of which are illustrated in the quotation above. First, we survey the make up of 
Philoxenos’ audiences by identifying which Philoxenian texts have specific monastic 
addressees as well as what can be known about these groups. Second, the bulk of this 
chapter will consist of an examination of the understanding of monasticism which 
Philoxenos drew from Evagrius Ponticus. Finally, this chapter will conclude by evaluating 


how Philoxenos appropriated and adapted the Evagrian system to his situation. We will ask 


101 Regrettably, the exposition has not been preserved in the manuscript tradition. 
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how Evagrian epistemology and psychology offered an anchor for Philoxenos’ polemics, 


laying out the themes to be considered in the subsequent chapters of the thesis. 


“TE IT Is RIGHT THAT THE COMMANDMENTS OF OUR LORD BE KEPT...”’: 
PHILOXENOS’ MONASTIC MILIEU 


That Philoxenos would attach a doctrinal addendum to his letter to Patricius hints at 
what may have been a typical matter of correspondence for the bishop of Mabbug. First it is 
noteworthy that the occasion for Philoxenos’ letter was an ascetic inquiry from a monk. 
Patricius asked: “If it is right that the commandments of our Lord be kept in deed, or if 
there is some way in which one may be saved without keeping them?" "^ His was not the 
only exchange with Philoxenos seeking ascetic advice." The rapid dissemination of 
Philoxenos’ ascetic writings, the Discourses, had earned him a reputation for ascetic wisdom, 


. . * fe . . 104 
and numerous letters survive in which Philoxenos gave counsel on the monastic life. 





1 viaa dal era NIETO TnL ein .mo03inQA33 ol a es ndm madur 
* 0m 3X3 eM ense aada Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to Patricius (Longer Recension), 744, §3. 


105 For further examples see Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to One Newly Become a Disciple, published as 
"A Letter of Philoxenos of Mabbug Sent to a Novice," ed. and trans. Gunnar Olinder, Gófeborgs Högskolas Årsskrift 47 
(1942): i-20; Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourse on the Monastic Life, in MS BL Add. 14604, fols. 96v-98v; 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to One Having Become a Disciple from Judaism, published as "Une Lettre inédite de 
Philoxéne de Mabboug à un juif converti engagé dans la vie monastique," ed. and trans. M. Albert, L'Orient Syrien 6 (1961): 
41-50; Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to a Scholasticus Having Become a Monk, published as "Une Lettre inedite de 
Philoxéne de Mabboug à un avocat, devenu moine, tenté par Satan," ed. and trans. François Graffin, L'Orient Syrien 5, 2 
(1960): 183-96; Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter fo Recluse Monks, in MS BL Add. 14577, fols. 101vb-102vb. 


104 As a testimony to the popularity of the Discourses, it should be noted that several copies from the 
sixth-centuty survive, and these works were preserved more than his other oeuvres in later manuscript copies. 
See the analysis of the manuscripts in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 281-285. See also the older but still 
useful table in Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 2:xciv-xcv. 
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PHILOXENIAN AUDIENCE 

It was not only Philoxenos’ ascetic advice, however, which was addressed to monks 
of ascetic communities. The majority of his writings were to monastic audiences. ^ Before 
his ordination as bishop, Philoxenos had spent two years of exile (482-484) as an itinerant 
visitor to the monasteries of Syria, Palestine, Constantinople, and perhaps even further afield 


from Antioch.'” 


The monastic connections formed during this period are readily apparent in 
his writings from both before and after his ordination. Philoxenos’ Christological polemics 
addressed to monastic communities may be grouped under two broad headings. On the one 
hand, some were composed as statements of faith, written by Philoxenos with monastic 
backing and sent out as testimony to both ecclesiastical and secular leadership. Philoxenos’ 
Letter to the Monks on the Faith (482 or earlier), Letter to the Emperor Zeno (c. 484), Letter to the 
Monks of Palestine (c. 509), and his Letter to All the Monks of the Orient (after 519) are such 
professions of faith. In other letters, Philoxenos wrote directly to monastic communities to 
rebut theological opponents who had taken refuge there. Thus he composed his replies to 
Habib (c. 480s) and sent them to the monastery where Habib was a guest. Likewise, later in 


his career he wrote to clergy in Edessa directly warning them of Stephen Bar Sudaili (c. 


510s). " He opposed Stephen’s heretical Origenist and Evagrian cosmological doctrines and 


105 ‘This is even beyond the portion of his writings to monks which de Halleux qualifies as “la presque 
totalité des lettres dogmatiques philoxéniennes.” de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 197. 


106 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 37. 











107 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 259. 
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warned the presbyters Abraham and Orestes lest “his blasphemous books... fall into any 


person's hands and especially into those of nuns dwelling within church-precincts. ...”"”° 


INSIDE THE MONASTIC SOUL 


Of particular note, however, are some writings which seem to bridge these two 
classifications (statements of faith and Christological polemic). These writings are the letters 
and treatises in which Philoxenos aimed at rallying indifferent or insufficiently committed 
monastic centers to join the miaphysite cause. Examples of texts in this category include the 
two letters to the Monks of Beth Gogol (c. 484 and after 486), the two letters to the monks 
of Teleda (482-484 and date unkown), and also the Leder to the Monks of Senun (after 519). ^ 

These letters reveal much about the monastic context of Philoxenos’ writings. First, 
they are marked by the way in which Philoxenos presented the fight against heresy as a part 
of the monastic life. We catch a glimpse of such an understanding of asceticism and right 
doctrine in the postscript to Patricius above. Secondly, and by implication, these letters 
reveal that not all monastic centers agreed that their monastic vocation obligated 
involvement in the Christological controversies. Because of these competing visions of the 
monastic life, these texts allow us a glimpse into the monastic psychology of the late fifth 
and eatly sixth centuries. Some monks were reluctant to get involved in controversies over 


heresy because they saw such involvement as interfering with the other-worldly 





108 eios aag .maS30N 1 wahi coal ana oce hala tere eashal às Mam ox 
haa Shins Visas nua ela durdsa amd xis Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to 
Abraham and Orestes (Frothingham edition), 44. 


109 See the dates assigned in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, passim. 
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contemplation of their monastic life. Philoxenos argued almost exactly the opposite. He 
contended that holding and defending the orthodox faith were essential to the practice of 
divine contemplation." In both cases, similar ascetic systems of contemplation were in play. 
In order to understand the role of contemplation for Philoxenos and his monastic audience, 
we must turn to a consideration of the influential ascetic theories of Evagrius Ponticus (c. 
345-399). In doing so, we can grasp the broader monastic psychology which served as the 


intellectual backdrop to Philoxenos’ Christological polemics. 


KNOWLEDGE AND INCOMPREHENSIBILITY WITHOUT END: THE ASCETIC SYSTEM OF 
EVAGRIUS PONTICUS 


In spite of having been implicated in the Origenist controversy of the early fifth 
century, Evagrius' writings enjoyed considerable respect nearly a century later when 
Philoxenos began to write his own monastic treatises." As evidenced from their survival in 


a multiplicity of Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, Arabic, and Latin translations, Evagrius’ ascetic 





110 Thus he argued in his Lerter to the Monks on Faith: “...do not desist from fighting zealously for the 
truth, saying: ‘We are solicitous for the stillness of our ascetic life." meràadada eX, e? eanhzh ela 
qi» ade pisan ror water ha maals. Philoxenos of Mabbug, Leer to the Monks on Faith 
(Vaschalde edition), 143. An excellent example of this position is the Great Old Man, Barsanuphius of Gaza. 
Jennifer Hevelone-Harper has shown how this monastic leader (and contemporary of Severus) was disinclined 
to participate in the controversies of his day, notwithstanding friendly overtures to the miaphysite side. Jennifer 
Hevelone-Harper, Disciples of the Desert: Monks, Laity, and Spiritual Authority in Sixth-Century Gaza (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 2005), 25-26, 110-111. 


111 As we shall see in our closer analysis of Philoxenos’ postscript below, in the monastic apothegm 
which he cites, faith has been substituted for the term contemplation. 


112 On the legacy of the first Origenist controvery, William Harmless explains “One irony, little noted, 
is that efforts to suppress Origenism actually widened its influence. 'Origenis? monks settled down elsewhere, 
put pen to parchment, and composed a host of influential histories and spiritual treatises. In the process, they 
impressed Evagrian ideas in locales ranging from Palestine to the Latin West." William Harmless, Desert 
Christians: An Introduction to the Literature of Early Monasticism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 363. 
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chapters were widely read and received in late antiquity." Philoxenos had access to 
Evagrius’ works from at least one of two separate translations into Syriac. Specifically, the 
version which Philoxenos used had been expurgated to remove some of its controversial 
cosmological elements.''* It is this emended Syriac version which influenced Philoxenos’ 
own ascetic system. We will give priority to the adapted Syriac version (titled S; in modern 
usage to distinguish it from a separate uncensored Syriac translation, S,) at the points where 


the translators diverged from Evagrius’ original text. What follows, then, is a summary of the 


Evagrian system as received in the Syriac ascetic tradition. ^ 


THE EVAGRIAN SYSTEM 

As recondite as Evagrius' spiritual philosophy may have been, at its core was a very 
simple and structured model of progression in the monastic life. William Harmless has 
summarized this system in two principal steps: 


Evagrius divides the spiritual life into two large stages: the life of ascetic practice 
(praktike) and the life of mystical knowing (gvostike).... The beginning of the ascetic 
life, of praktikė, is the same as the beginning of Christian life: faith. And, as Evagrius 
notes, the “offspring of true faith” is “the fear of God.” Evagrius uses the Biblical 
term “fear of God” for that sense of awe and gratitude for the wonders of what God 
has done. This awe, serves as a “custodian” that leads one “in keeping the 
commandments.” ...The second stage is the life of mystical knowledge, what 
Evagrius called gnostiké, from the Greek word gnosis ("knowledge"). Here the monk 


113 On the manuscript traditions of the Pra&i&or see Claire Guillaumont's work in Evagrius Ponticus, 
Praktikos, published as Traité pratique: Ou, le moine, eds. and trans. Antoine Guillaumont and Claire Guillaumont, 
SC 170-171 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1971), 318-337. We shall return to the Syriac evidence below. 


114 These elements included the Origenist idea of apokatastasis—hence Philoxenos could condemn 
Evagrian cosmology in the work of Stephen Bar Sudaili and yet draw upon an Evagrian ascetic corpus which 


lacked many of the extreme conclusions. 


115 Tt should, of course, be noted that much of Evagrius’ corpus survives only in Syriac. In particular, 
the Kephalaia Gnostica, perhaps his crowning work, survives primarily in Syriac versions. 
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embarks on a life of genuine contemplation.... The end point of the first stage of 
ascetic practice is passionlessness, which blossoms into love; the end point of this 
second stage is a mystical knowledge of God. 


This system was presented in its most complete form in a trilogy of works: the Praktikos 


(Aóyoc noéxwuxoc), the Gzosti&os (Pvoouxoc), and the Kephalaia Gnostica (Kedqód.oun 
yvoouxá). " The path of knowledge presented in these three works was a progression 
beginning with ascetic practice (nooxwxij) and leading to freedom from the passions 


(ax60e.a) and stillness (ijovyta/ rex) which permitted the monk to enter into true 


contemplation which itself culminated in an unmediated vision of the divine. 


116 Harmless, Desert Christians, 347-50. A.M. Casiday summarizes the Evagrian system as: “a three-part 
programme of spiritual development whereby one progresses from ethical and ascetical practices, to a renewed 
understanding of the universe and its meanings, and thence to the vision of God.” Augustine Casiday, Evagrius 
Ponticus (New York: Routledge, 2006), 36. See also the summary in Evagrius Ponticus, Ad monachos, published as 
Evagrius Ponticus: Ad monachos, trans. Jeremy Driscoll, Ancient Christian Writers 59 (New York: Newman Press, 
2003), 1-37. With its glossary, tables, and historical background, Harmless’ introduction to Evagrius is an 
essential reference and is relied on heavily in the following discussion. 


117 The best editions of these works are all by Antione and/or Claire Guillaumont: Evagrius Ponticus, 
Praktikos (Guillaumont edition); Evagrius Ponticus, Guostikos, published as Le Guostique: Ou à celui qui est devenu digne 
de la science, eds. and trans. Antoine Guillaumont and Claire Guillaumont, SC 356 (Paris: Cerf, 1989); Evagrius 
Ponticus, Kephalaia Gnostica, published as Les Six Centuries des Kephalaia Gnostica d'Evagre le Pontique: Edition critique 
de la version syriaque commune et édition d'une nouvelle version syriaque, intégrale, avec une double traduction francaise, ed. and 
trans. Antoine Guillaumont, PO 28.1 (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1958). Also relevant to the influence of Evagrius on 
Philoxenos is Evagrius' Oz Prayer (IIegi moocevyijc). It is translated from the Greek in Evagrius Ponticus, Oz 
Prayer, in Evagrius Ponticus, trans. Augustine Casiday (New York: Routledge, 2006), 185-201. An older English 
translation of both the Praktikos and On Prayer is found in John Eudes Bamberger, The Praktikos [aud] Chapters 
on Prayer, Cistercian Studies 4 (Spencer, Mass.: Cistercian Publications, 1970). English translations of all three 
may also be found in Luke Dysinger, "St. Evagrius Ponticus," Saint Andrew's Abbey, http://www. 
ldysinger.com/Evagrius/00a, start.htm. Unfortunately, Dysinger relies too much on a Greek retroversion 
rather than on the Syriac. For further scholarship on Evagrius see the excellent bibliography compiled by Joel 
Kalvesmaki to serve as a supplement to the C/avis Patrum Graecorum: Joel Kalvesmaki, "Evagrius Ponticus: 
Monastic Theologian," http://www.kalvesmaki.com/EvagPont/. There is also a noteworthy study and 
translation of the Greek Evagrian corpus by Sinkewicz. Robert E. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus: The Greek Ascetic 
Corpus (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003). 
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Given the gnomic quality of Evagrius’ writing (which tended to be in the form of 


short sentence-long chapters or «eqóAoua), it will be useful for our understanding of 


Philoxenos’ appropriation of Evagrius to note briefly here some of the key terms which 
served as signals of the various stages in the Evagrian system. In this regard, we may treat 
each part of his trilogy as a separate unit and then return to a consideration of how Evagrius 


himself summarized his system of spiritual progress. 


THE PRAKTIKOS 
Of the three works in the trilogy, we begin with the Praktikos. As the Greek title 
reveals, this work is primarily concerned with the “practice” of ascesis and the fruits that can 


be born from it. In the Syriac translations, the understanding that ascetic practice would bear 


spiritual fruit was played out in that praktikë (noaxtnń) was translated with esas (toiling, 


as a farmer working the land) further bringing out the agricultural metaphor." For Evagrius, 


this stage was summed up as “keeping the commandments” for the sake of achieving “purity 


of the soul”: 


Praktikos 78: Praktiké is the spiritual method for purifying the passionate part of the 
soul. 

Kephalaia Gnostica 6:34: By the praktikë [Syr. toiling] of His commands, God clothes 
us with the seal of His purity... ^? 


118 I am indebted to Emmanuel Papoutsakis for first explaining this and other nuances of Syriac 
monastic vocabulary to me. 


11? Tloaxtixy éott u£0080c AVEVUATLXT TO TABTLAOV uéooc THIS wyuxric ExxaBaioovoa. Evagrius Ponticus, 
Praktikos (Guillaumont edition), 666. The Praktikos did survive in Syriac, but no critical text has yet been 
established. For our purposes here, the Greek text is sufficient. The English translation is my own. 
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The function of praktikë was catharsis. Through ascesis and obedience to the 
commandments, the monk was purified. This purity was the first step in being able to draw 
neat to God. 

Evagrius warned the monk who undertook praktiké to expect substantial spiritual 
opposition. He categorized this opposition within a demonology of eight evil thoughts 


opposed to the monk’s obedience and purity. He enumerated these as gluttony 


(yaotemaoyia), impurity/fornication (mogveia), avarice (piagyveia), sadness (Av), anger 
(Ovi), acedia/lethargy (axndia), vainglory (xevodo&ia), and pride (bxeenpavia).'*' It was these 


evil thoughts, or demons as they are styled later in the text, that waged war against the monk. 
Moreover, as Evagrius was quick to note, this was a battle that took place in the mind: 
Praktikos 48: The demons strive against men of the world chiefly through their 


deeds, but in the case of monks for the most part by means of thoughts, since the 
desert deprives them of such affairs.” 





120 mhasan Nal, A ala eee am .,matsodas enses u» Evagrius Ponticus, Kephalaia Gnostica 
(Guillaumont edition), 230. 'The English translation is my own. 


121 Oxtw sior navtEs Ol YEVIAWTATOL AOYLOWOL EV otc TEQLEXETAL THs LoyLOWOS. lotos 6 vfic yaoteMagyias, 
xal uev aùtòv ò tc MOEVELAS TEITOS ò tfj; pragyvoias TETAETOS ò týs Aog -MEUMTOS ò Tfjg Óoyi]g ExtOS O Tis 
axndias ~EBdSou0s 6 víjg xevodoEiac Gydo00¢c ó rijg bnEQnMavias. To’tous nàvtac nagevoyàeiv uev TH yoxi T] ui 
TAQEVOYAETV, vv OVX éq' Tjuiv £ou TO SE yOoviCELv avroUc f| ui] YOOVICEL, i] TAY xivetv Ñ u xivetv, TOV Eq’ "uiv. 
Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos (Guillaumont edition), 506, 508. 


x Toic uév xooutxoic oi Gatuovec Ou THV TOAYLATOV UGAAOV MAAGLOVOL, toic SE uovayots ùs ETL TAETOTOV 


ue tõv Loytloudv TEayudtov yoo die viv éonutav goteonvta... Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos (Guillanmont edition), 


608. English translation from Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos, in The Praktikos [and] Chapters on Prayer, trans. John 


Eudes Bamberger, Cistercian Studies 4 (Spencer, Mass.: Cistercian Publications, 1970), 29. 
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It is difficult to overemphasize the extent to which this spiritual battle with demons was 
central to the Pra&i&os. Of the one hundred chapters in the work, sixty-seven mention 


demons.'” The proper means of combat against these demons, as laid out in the Prakiikos 


and even more in Evagtius’ Antirrhetikos, was to reply to their temptations with scripture." 


The application of scripture passages was formulaic and at times detached from the actual 
meaning of the text. The passages were selected to serve easily and quickly as retorts 
(antirrbeti&ol) to demonic overtures. It is perhaps best to understand Evagrius' use of 
scripture against demons as akin to the direct topical application of an antidote rather than as 


reasoned reflection or contemplation on a Biblical text, 


THE GNOSTIKOS 
The place for reflection and contemplation is found in the second part of Evagrius' 
trilogy, the Grostikos. In this middle work, which is the shortest of the three, Evagrius gave 


instructions on how the monk who had progressed to putity might begin to teach younger 


125 See the discussion of this in Harmless, Desert Christians, 327-329; David Brakke, Demons and the 
Making of the Monk: Spiritual Combat in Early Christianity (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2006), 48-77. 


124 On the Autirrhetikos, see Michael O'Laughlin, "The Bible, Demons and the Desert: Evaluating the 
Antirrheticus of Evagrius-Ponticus," Studia Monastica 34, 2 (1992): 201-15. The Syriac text is found in Evagrius 
Ponticus, Guostikos (Syriac Version, MS BL Add. 14578), published as Gnosticus addit. 14578, in Euagrius Ponticus, 
ed. and trans. Wilhelm Frankenberg, Abhandlungen der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse n.s. 13,2 (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912), 472-547. 


125 Consider this example: “5.2 Against the angry thoughts that happen while one is on the way 
towards the right [ascetic] lifestyle—'Do not quarrel along the way.’ (Genesis 45:24).” This example and 
translation adapted from O'Laughlin, "Demons and the Desert," 203. esae xax s mAai Renta» dana) > 
stars seagh A ereh isan Evagrius Ponticus, Antirrhetikos, published as De octo vitiosis cogitationibus 
(antirrheticus magnus) addit 14578, in Euagrius Ponticus, ed. and trans. Wilhelm Frankenberg, Abhandlungen der 
Kóniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse n.s. 13,2 (Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912), 512. 
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monks and also undertake contemplation (Gewgia/ sar d) of the divine. The practice 


of contemplation was twofold, beginning first with contemplation of the physical universe 
(yv@ous muon) and then moving to the direct mystical apprehension of God in the Trinity 


127 


(Beodoyta). 


The final stage of contemplation was based on having successfully completed the 
combat against the demons and having brought one’s soul to a passionless state. In the 
Kephalaia Gnostica, Evagrius explained: 

Kephalaia Gnostica 1:65: In the increase of the understandings of the creatures there 

are works and combats. But in contemplation of the Holy Trinity is peace and an 

ineffable quietude.'* 


In this chapter, Evagrius also made another distinction. Just as the praktikë had been a matter 


of the created order, so the contemplation of the gnostik was a purely spiritual affair in which 
the mind (votc/rm3aas), which was itself spiritual, received spiritual knowledge of God. In an 


eatly chapter of the Guostikos he wrote: 


Gnostikos 4: The knowledge that reaches us from external [things] tries by means of 
logoi to indirectly teach material [things]. However the [knowledge] which by God's 





26 See Gnostikos 3: Tywotnds dé 6 GAdS uev AOYOV én£yov tots AxaBdETOLS, pwròs dé tots xABAQOIC 


Evagrius Ponticus, Grostikos (Guillaumont edition), 90. 


27 See the tables in Christoph Joest, "Die Bedeutung von Akedia und Apatheia bei Evagrios 
Pontikos," Studia Monastica 35, 1 (1993): 16; Harmless, Desert Christians, 346. 





78 hni mos uM eI Giard dur eoio ea. edir clades wdusihs 
4e adio eM whalsas eur Evagrius Ponticus, Kephalaia Gnostica (Guillaumont edition), 46. This is the 
reading of Sı which has substituted the trinity for the original term “unity” (eoa) in S. 
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grace comes about inside [of us] directly presents matters to the mind; and in 
beholding them, the nous welcomes their /ogoi. '”” 


Divine knowledge was not mediated through the created order as human knowledge was. 
Instead, in the Evagrian system God was known directly through grace and without 
intermediaries. 

In addition to the qualitative difference between the two kinds of knowledge, 


Evagrius stressed the difference in the means of acquiring the two and their limits. The 


spiritual knowledge of the monk was arrived at through stillness (hovyta/ ea), silence 


(Geentov), and awareness of the limits of human knowledge. As he explained in the Guostikos: 


Gnostikos 41: Every proposition has a predicate or a genus, or a distinction, or a 
species, or a property, or an accident, or that which is composed of these things. But 
on the subject of the Holy Trinity, nothing of what has been said [here] is admissible. 
Let the ineffable be adored in silence!" 

In particular, Evagrius put a heavy emphasis on guiding the monk from consideration of the 


created world to contemplation of the divine, a matter which was qualitatively different. He 


watned: 





12 'H uev &Ec0ev utv ovupatvovoa yv@otc, du vv Aoywv oroOsuxvosw nergåtar tùs trac h ó Ex Oeod 
ye outoc EYYLVOLEVH, oto TH SLAVOLG TAELOTHOL xà TOGYUATA, mods à BAerov ò voüc, TOUS ATV AOyYOUS TEOCLETAL 
Evagrius Ponticus, Guostikos (Guillaumont edition), 92. English adapted from Dysinger: Evagrius Ponticus. 


Gnostikos, in Gnostikos, or One who is Worthy of Knowledge, trans. Luke Dysinger, Saint Andrew's Abbey, 
http://www. ldysinger.com/Evagtius/02_Gno-Keph/01_gnost.htm#_ftn1. 


15? Tlaoa medtacic Ñ yévoc &xet xatHYOEOCUEVOY, f| Óuxpooó, f| ctos, Ñ (Siov, | ouuPEBNxGc, fj vo Ex voótov 
ovyxe(uevov: ovdév dé Eri Tis å&ytas Toráðos vv eignuévov Éou Aofeiv. Xuonjj npooxuve(o0o tò Goeontov. Evagrius 


Ponticus, Guostikos (Guillanmont edition), 166. English adapted from Dysinger: Evagrius Ponticus. Guostikos 
(Dysinger translation). 
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Gnostikos 27: Do not speak about God, without [careful] consideration; nor should 
you ever define the Deity: for it is only of things which [are made or] are composite 
that there can be definitions." 


In short, Evagrius’ system of gnosis was an intellectual exit strategy. Just as the monk had 
fled human society to the desert, Evagrius hoped to provide a path through which the monk 
could exit human thought with its limits and definitions, entering into pure contemplation of 
God. 

Although Evagtius was trying to promote an epistemology in the Guostikos, we must 
bear in mind that it was still ascetic in genre in addition to imparting a philosophical system. 
In the Syriac manuscript tradition the Guostikos tended to circulate as part of the Praktikos 
rather than as part of the Kephalaia Gnostica. ^ In accord with the paranaetic tone, we find 
that Evagrius included spiritual warnings for the monk in the text. He noted that 
contemplation was subject to its own temptations, and it was inappropriate for those who 
had not yet made progress in praktikë. He admonished: 


Gnostikos 35: Persuade the monks who come to you to speak concerning the 
monastic schema of the fear of God and the ascetic life (e&ho1ó os isana), 
but not [to speak] concerning the doctrine of divine knowledge, unless one is found 
who is able to speak about it. 

Gnostikos 43: The sin of the gnostikos is false knowledge of things or their meanings, 


which is born from some passion or because we are not investigating (lamas) 
things for a good reason. 


131 Mi] àázxeovoxéz voc 0£oXoyronc, unóézxore OEiCov tò Osiov. tHV yào [veyovórov xoi] ovvOétov sio oi 
ópot. Evagrius Ponticus, Guostikos (Guillaumont edition), 132. English adapted from Dysinger: Evagrius Ponticus. 
Gnostikos (Dysinger translation). 


132 Indeed, in some Syriac manuscripts it is enumerated as a continuation of the Praktikos. Evagrius 
Ponticus, Guostikos (Guillaumont edition), 18. 


135 e X5o3i0 mae duas ember An aww das vane paws rots eile maw 
Seva pi wader’ on eMe? pis oles hors ala ds cla wor calls whaiduss 
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We should not be surprised to find this withholding of knowledge from those who were not 
yet ready. The progression of knowledge with its levels of initiation was essential to the 
structure of the Evagrian trilogy. Indeed, Evagrius stressed this aspect in the very beginning 
of the Praktikos. In the prefatory letter, he explained that he had ordered his work to allow 
the monk to progress through the various stages, but: 
So as ‘not to give what is holy to the dogs or to cast our pearls before swine’ some of 
these matters will be kept in concealment and others alluded to only obscurely, but 
yet so as to keep them quite clear to those who walk along in the same path." ?* 
The path led from the first spiritual battles of the Prakt#kos, to the initial training in 


contemplation and teaching in the Gzoszi&os, to the ultimate divine vision in the Kephalaia 


Gnostica. 


KEPHALAIA GNOSTICA 
In the first two volumes of his trilogy, Evagrius kept his system veiled from “dogs” 
and "swine." In the third and final section, however, he began to lay out his path to divine 


knowledge in full. As the Praktikos was concerned with “practice,” so the Kephalaia Gnostica 


were primarily concerned with “theory” or contemplation (0£00io./ starch). It should be 


noted that the Kephalaia Gnostica were the part of Evagrius’ work which was most heavily 


aw ehaner FAAI whan mwd hrani euis» usar dona am mas nam X. 

whases pols oaan ehunari eo o als are amI nsn ery ce? hbd :emlaason 
Evagrius Ponticus, Grostikos (Frankenberg, Syriac edition), 550, 552. The Syriac text is given here so as to further 
bring out the affinities with Philoxenos’ ascetic system. 


134 yal và uev Emnotpavtes, Ta Ó£ ovoxiáoavtec, iva ui] ÔÕuev và Gy tots xvol UNdE PaAWUEV rovc 
uaeyaottas Éuxpoo0ev vàv yotowv. otat dé voro. éupavi tois eic vo aùtò tyvos atoic Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos 
(Guillaumont edition), 492, 494. English translation from Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos (Bamberger translation), 15. 
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emended along theological lines when translated into Syriac. Accordingly, our study here 
becomes decidedly that of the reception of Evagrius in Syriac (S,), rather than of Evagrius’ 
system per se. For understanding Evagrian influences on Philoxenos, three general themes of 
this lengthy work are worth noting. The first is the repeated emphasis which Evagrius put 
on contemplation and the resultant knowledge of God—not only as the zenith of monastic 
life but even as the end of all creation: 

Kephalaia Gnostica 1:85: Everything that came into being, came into being for the sake 

of the knowledge of God; but everything that came into being for the sake of 

something else is less than that for which it came into being. For this reason the 
knowledge of God is superior to everything, because everything was created for its 
sake.'*° 
Progress toward the knowledge of God was the goal which unified all three works of the 
Evagrian trilogy. 

True to his own advice in the Guostikos, Evagrius was circumspect and elusive about 
the content of this knowledge. In the most general terms, he identified it simply as 
“contemplation of the Holy Trinity": 

Kephalaia Gnostica 2:63: Among the [types of] knowledges there are those that are 


without matter and those known to be in matter. But the knowledge of the Holy 
Trinity is above all of them." 





135 The Kephalaia Gnostica as a whole is six times longer than the Praktikos. 


136 baD eam eer Ma e pis das am voles ehan Mon eam pam daa 


As wA, d Lo voles whan daa om idan ee Ars itam eod oos pam oc v9 am 
seam 7x Evagrius Ponticus, Kephalaia Gnostica (Guillaumont edition), 56. This is the reading of S4. 


P es D CE eho aldms el emis emdr elam mM ehin pad 
$e pols (oo hni eoo Evagrius Ponticus, Kephalaia Gnostica (Guillaumont edition), 84. This 
is the reading of S4. 
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Or in more particular terms, Evagrius explained knowledge of the trinity in terms of a divine 
vision. For example he noted: 
Kephalaia Gnostica 3:30: The spiritual mind is the vision of the Holy Trinity." 
In another work, On Prayer, Evagrius elaborated even further, equating this divine vision with 
prayer: 
On Prayer 36: Prayer is the mind’s ascent to God." 
On Prayer 61: If you are a theologian, you will pray truly, and if you pray truly, you 
will be a theologian." 
On Prayer 113: Through true prayer, the monk becomes ‘equal to the angels’ yearning 


to ‘see the face of the Father who is in heaven." 


On Prayer 113 was a summation of both parts of Evagrius' system. Through prakiké, the 


monk approached the angelic state, through contemplation (0£c0io./ es 3ar d) the monk 


drew near to see God through divine vision. 
Beyond his metaphor of divine vision (and also of divine light), Evagrius limited his 
discussion of divine knowledge. This is in part because his understanding of divine 


knowledge was that it was ineffable. As he explained in the Kephalaia Gnostica: 


138 sehn chos dua bis modum maso: tam Evagrius Ponticus, Kephalaia Gnostica 
(Guillaumont edition), 110. 


1? IIoooevyrj éouv àváfaots vod rods Oedv. Evagrius Ponticus, Oz Prayer, published as De Oratione, in 


S.P.N. Nili abbatis opera...omnia, ed. and trans. J.-P. Migne, PG 79 (Paris: J.-P. Migne, 1863), text from TLG 
4110.024. Translation from Casiday, Evagrius Ponticus, 190. Only the first 32 chapters of On Prayer are extant in 
Syriac. See Irénée Hausherr, "Le 'De Oratione! d'Évagre le Pontique en syriaque et en arabe," Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica 5 (1939): 8. 


14^ Bi Oeodoyos ei, MOoGEVEN GANOAs, xo ei AANO@s npooeUEy, 0goAóyoc ei. Evagrius Ponticus, On Prayer 
(PG 79), text from TLG 4110.024. Translation from Casiday, Evagrius Ponticus, 192. 

141 "ToóvveXoc yivevou wovayds Ou ts ó2a]8006 ooosvyfic, snol iðetv to noooonov TOD latod Tot év 
Toig oveavois. Evagrius Ponticus, Oz Prayer (PG 79), text from TLG 4110.024. Translation from Casiday, 


Evagrius Ponticus, 198. 
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Kephalaia Gnostica 2:11: ...God is not understood, nor is his dwelling place.’ 
Kephalaia Gnostica 5:26: The one who has not seen God cannot speak about Him.'? 


In addition to ineffable, Divine knowledge was also infinite. One could always learn more 
about God. From the coincidence of infinity with ineffability, an interesting paradox arose. 
In Evagrius’ system, knowledge of God and human ignorance of God were both infinite: 


Kephalaia Gnostica 1:71: The end of natural knowledge is knowledge of the Holy 
Unity, but—as the fathers say—there is no limit to incomprehensibility [S2: 
ignorance]... 


Ultimately, there was nothing more that Evagrius could say—after arriving at 
“incomprehensibility without end" one had reached the esoteric extreme of the Evagrian 
system, ^ 

From this infinite progression in divine knowledge, we now turn to the general 
structure of Evagrius' ascetic and gnostic system. Evagrius himself provided several concise 
summaries. In the prologue of Praktikos, he noted: 


The fear of God strengthens faith, my son, and continence in turn strengthens this 
fear. Patience and hope make this latter virtue solid beyond all shaking and they also 
give birth to apatheia. Now this apatheia has a child called agape who keeps the door to 


12 smin das dar adco e eme.. Evagrius Ponticus, Kephalaia Gnostica (Guillaumont 
edition), 64. This is the reading of S4. 


H5 ere m smals Mna aew cV eee e» Evagrius Ponticus, Kephalaia Gnostica 
(Guillanmont edition), 186. This is the reading of S4. Interestingly the text of S2 of this chapter is very close to the 
optic vocabulary used by Philoxenos discussed in chapter one. 


14 ehaidh nA et ian ities ehom op hs eiar nuca cias 
eolaam\ cam dulit sodas vor oul hao eva wor Evagrius Ponticus, Kephalaia Gnostica 
(Guillaumont edition), 50. 'This is the reading of S1. 


145 On this phrase see Irénée Hausherr, "Ignorance infinie ou science infinie?," Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica 25 (1959): 44-52. 
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deep knowledge of the physical universe. After this knowledge follow theology and 
the final beatific.’ 


Or put otherwise: 


Praktikos 81: Agape is the offspring of apatheia. Apatheia is the flower of pra&fi&é 
Praktiké consists in keeping the commandments. The custodian of these 
commandments is the fear of God which is in turn the offspring of straight faith... 


As we shall see, this progression from “straight faith" to “keeping the commandments” was 


integral to Philoxenos' own ascetic system. 


*Jusr As Is SAID BY ONE OF THE FATHERS": PHILOXENOS AND EVAGRIUS 
We are now in a position to identify Philoxenos' citation of “one of the fathers" in 


the postscript from the Letter to Patricius. ^ The father in question is indeed Evagrius 


Ponticus.'” In fact, Evagrius is quoted outright twice in the letter (though never named). ^ 


Moreover, allusions to Evagrius and uses of Evagrian terminology abound in the letter. ^?! 


146 tiv alot, © téxva, BeBavot 6 qófloc ó Tod O00, xo votrov này eyxnedteLa, tavy SE xv TOLODOL 
brtouovi] xot edmic, ap’ àv tixtetar nabea, Ås Éyyovov ý éyóou], dyar SE GVEA voogoc quovis fjv SiadexetaL 
Beohoyia xo Tj oyat waxagtomms. Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos (Guillaumont edition), 492. English translation 
adapted from Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos (Bamberger translation), 14. 


V7 Anaðeias Éyyovov cyan: ånàbera 6€ otv &vO0¢ Tis noaxtuxis: noart SE ovviotrow Ù menog 
TOV EVIOADV TOUTOV dE PLAGE ò qofoc Tod Oeod, óouc yevvnua ts óo8fjc &ou miotews: tous Se éouv EvdLABETOV 
àyaðov, Hts EVUMAOXEW MEPUAE xol toic unó£zo xemorevxoov Oe@. Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos (Guillaumont 
edition), 670. English translation adapted from Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos (Bamberger translation), 36. 


48 See note 100. 


^? The quotation appears to be a conflation of Praktikos 78 and 81. Cf. Evagrius Ponticus, Praktikos 
Guillaumont edition), 666-671. See both of these passages above in notes 119 and 147. 


30 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to Patricius (Longer Recension), 812, 872. 





5! An introduction to Philoxenos' reception of Evagrius is found in Paul Harb, "L'Attitude de 
Philoxéne de Mabboug à l'égard de la spiritualité « savante » d'Evagre le Pontique," in Mémorial G. Khouri-Sarkis 
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For example, Paul Harb notes that the transliteration of the Greek word for 


“contemplation” (Bewgia/rstar d) occures 93 times in the letter!'** The Lester to Patricius is 


not the only work showing clear dependence on Evagtian concepts. In the Book of Sentences 


E s a . > AE 2,7153 
and the Discourses, Evagrian terminology is present in a similar density. 


JEVAGRIANA SYRIACA 


It is essential to recall that Philoxenos primarily knew the works of Evagrius via the 


emended Syriac translation (S,). Accordingly, his adoption of Evagrius' ascetic schema is 


generally without criticism (though he avoided mentioning Evagrius by name).'" 


Unfortunately, there is insufficient evidence to answer the question of when Philoxenos first 
had access to S,.? In his ground-breaking work on the two translations, Antoine 


Guillaumont suggested that perhaps Philoxenos and the Mabbug scriptorium were 


(1898-1968), fondateur et directeur de l'Orient syrien, 1956-1967, Revue d'études et de recherches sur les Églises de langue 
syriaque, ed. F. Graffin (Louvain: Imprimerie Orientaliste, 1969), 135-55. This article is a summary of Harb’s 
thesis: Paul Harb, "La Vie spirituelle selon Philoxéne de Mabbüg" (Ph.D. diss., L'Université de Strasbourg, 
1968). 


13? Harb, "Philoxéne à l'égard d'Evagre," 136. 


153 Harb, "Philoxéne à l'égard d'Évagre," 135-36. See also the discussion in Irénée Hausherr, 
"Contemplation et sainteté: Une remarquable mise au point par Philoxéne de Mabboug (f 523)" Revue 
D'Ascétique et de Mystique 4 (1933): 174ff. 


154 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Leer to Abraham and Orestes (Frothingham edition), 37; 'Taeke Jansma, 
"Philoxenos' Letter to Abraham and Orestes Concerning Stephen Bar Gudaili: Some Proposals with Regard to 
the Correction of the Syriac Text and the English Translation," Le Muséon 87, 1-2 (1974): 79-86. On Evagrius’ 
anonymity in Philoxenos see Antoine Guillaumont, Les 'Képhalaia gnostica' d'Évagre le Pontique et l'histoire de 
l'Origénisme chez les Grecs et chez les Syriens, Patristica Sorbonensia 5 (Paris: Eds. du Seuil, 1962), 209 n. 34. 


155 Robin Darling Young, "Evagrius in Edessa: Philoxenos of Mabbug's Use of Evagrius in the Letter 
to Patricius," in "To Train His Soul in Books": Essays on Syrian Asceticism in Honor of Sidney H. Griffith, eds. Robin 
Darling Young and Monica Blanchard (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, forthcoming). 
Further exploration of this topic would be useful. 
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responsible for the production of S,.^^ John Watt has revised Guillaumont’s interpretation 
to suggest that S, predated Philoxenos and was perhaps used by him as a student at the 
School of the Persians.” Regardless of the origins of S,, it is enough to note that 
Philoxenos’ dependence on Evagrius is evident in many of his works, both ascetic and 


polemical.’ 


THE APPEAL OF CONTEMPLATION 

We have glimpsed the spiritual fruits that the Evagrian system had to offer the 
monks who followed its path to perfection and divine vision. In short, Evagrian gnosis was a 
form of supercharged monasticism. Contemplation offered the ultimate exit from the 
impurity of the world, allowing the mind (which was essentially spiritual) to escape the 
physical realm and associate with its own kind." For a monk such as Patricius who found 
the physical aspects of ascesis toilsome, contemplation stood out as an alternate renunciation 
offering superior rewards with its divine vision. The appeal of the Evagrian divine vision was 


no doubt highly attractive to those undertaking the monastic life. Both unmediated and 


56 Guillaumont, Evagre et l'histoire de I'Origénisme, 200-213. It is tempting to see the work of the Mabbug 
scriptorium in this project, but the evidence is far from sufficient. 


57 J.W. Watt, "Philoxenus and the Old Syriac Version of Evagrius' Centuries," Oriens Christianus 64 
(1980): 65-81; J.W. Watt, "The Syriac Adapter of Evagrius' Centuries," Stadia Patristica 17 (1982): 1388-1395. 


58 As we shall see in subsequent chapters, there is even perhaps some dependence on Evagrian 
epistemology in the Mere against Habib, though considerably more muted than in the works mentioned above. 





? So Harmless summarizes: “From these passages, we can piece together Evagrius's basic view. 
During pure prayer, the purified mind sees itself, its truest self, its true state. And the self that it sees is 
luminous. But that luminosity which permits it to see itself is the divine light. In seeing itself as luminosity, as 
light like sapphire or sky blue, the mind discovers its Godlikeness. At the same time, it sees and knows by 
seeing-indirectly, as in a mirror-the uncreated, immaterial light that God is." Harmless, Desert Christians, 354. 
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infinite, it provided an experience of the divine which, at least in its rhetoric, was unrivalled. 
In short, the Evagrian system offered an anchor and focal point for monastic life. 

As we shall see in the subsequent chapters, Philoxenos was deeply influenced by 
Evagrius' system and epistemology. In his ascetic writings, such as the Discourses, Philoxenos 
adapted the progression of Evagrius’ trilogy to fit with similar Syriac monastic traditions of 
spiritual perfection. He also championed contemplation and the direct access to the divine 
promised in Evagrius’ system of gnosis. Evagrian epistemological and ascetic concepts were 
integral to Philoxenos’ own vision for Christian life and practice. They were so deeply held 
that they provided the theological structure not only for Philoxenos’ ascetic system but also 


his polemics. 


CONCLUSION 

As each of the subsequent chapters of this study explores the contexts of Christian 
practice which shaped Philoxenos’ theology, it will be useful to keep in mind that Philoxenos 
understood the relationship between practice and knowledge of God through Evagrius. He 


followed Evagrius' two-fold system of spiritual progess. The monk defeated demons and 


controlled his passions through ascetic practice (praktiké/noaxtixt}). Reaching stillness 


through correct practice, the monk then turned to “theory” or contemplation 


(theoria/ Əewoia). Eventually through progress in spiritual knowledge, the monk arrived at 


direct access to God through what Evagrius termed as divine vision. 
This Evagrian paradigm was foundational to Philoxenos' approach to divine 


knowledge. Neither Evagrius nor Philoxenos assigned a role to doctrinal speculation at 
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either of the two steps which led to divine knowledge. Starting out to undertake praktike, the 
monk was not worthy to discuss doctrine but was to focus on obedience and the fear of 
God. Upon reaching the second stage, /hedria, the monk could contemplate on scripture and 
doctrine (such as the Trinity), but ultimately his goal was to move beyond words (hence 
beyond doctrinal theology) to the ineffable knowledge of God, a theologia which Evagrian 
described as wordless and imageless prayer. In short, for both Evagrius and Philoxenos, 
praktiké and theoria comprised a system in which knowledge of God was achieved through 


practice and not doctrinal speculation. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
PROOF TEXTS FOR THE INEFFABLE: ON KNOWING CHRIST THROUGH 
SCRIPTURE 


“The expressions which are said about the faith do not allow commentary..." 


— Commentary on the Prologue to the Gospel of John 


INTRODUCTION 


In the 819" year of Alexander (A.D. 507/508), Polycarp, the chorepiscopus of 


Mabbug, completed a retranslation of the Syriac New Testament under the direction of 


16 


Philoxenos.'^' Writing perhaps just before that moment, Philoxenos gave this explanation of 


the project in his Commentary on the Prologue to the Gospel of John: 


“Those of old who translated (anra) these scriptures erred in many things, whether 


willfully or out of ignorance. These errors were not only in what is taught about the 
oikonomia which is in the flesh, but also in the test of what is written about other 
doctrines. For this reason we have now taken the trouble to have the holy scriptures 


of the New Testament translated (- e.nx& à) anew from Greek into Syriac."? 





160 e rama mia eae ml tax araa piano m ehum M. eua rà: 
ip» (XO mem numo eo tin eser Adans dla awom Sahar vent eae 
wwhaisam iol mi «Aanzeo maraa smadre mbto Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew 
and Luke (CSCO 392), 78. English translation adapted from Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and 
Luke, published as Fragments of the Commentary on Matthew and Luke (Translation), trans. J. W. Watt, CSCO 393 
(Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1978), 67. 


161 The date of the Philoxenia-sponsored revision of the New Testament is given by Moses of Aggel. 
Sebastian Brock, "The Resolution of the Philoxenian/Harclean Problem," in New Testament Textual Criticism. Its 
Significance for Exegesis. Essays in honor of Bruce M. Metzger, eds. E. J. Epp and G. D. Fee (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1981), 325, n. 2. The deacon Polycarp is credited with the revision. Unfortunately, no manuscripts of the 
Philoxenian New Testament survive. See the discussion in Günther Zuntz, The Ancestry of the Harklean New 
Testament, British Academy Supplemental Papers 7 (London: Oxford University Press, 1945), 12-24; Brock, 
"Philoxenian/Harclean Problem," 340-343. 


102 ee dvreaX sas [ale] tos e ooo comae an ods anra juan (o3 Wale... 
elo A ERES rates pies ar eie ima ehwi An eal ele» asl al 
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From this and other comments in his Biblical commentaries, Philoxenos made clear his 
concern over the misuse of scripture in the Christological disputes. His response to this 
crisis was to produce not only a fresh translation of the Syriac New Testament, but also 
lengthy polemical commentaries on portions of Matthew, Luke, and John. 

While arguments over interpreting specific scriptural passages had a place in these 
commentaries, Philoxenos’ objection to the dyophysite use of scripture was broader than a 
matter of conflicting interpretations and competing proof texts. He argued that his 
opponents were not merely wrong about the meaning of the text; their error lay deeper. 
Their entire engagement with scripture was misguided, even blasphemous. The conflict over 
scripture was thus a matter of competing religious practice. How was one to approach the 
holy books? Philoxenos charged that in their speculative method of commentary (in the 
tradition of Theodore of Mopsuestia), the dyophysites had done more than just misread the 
text. They had impeded the process of simple faith through which scripture delivered the 
mysteries of the incarnation, an intervention which prevented the acquisition of true spiritual 
knowledge. Accordingly, when Philoxenos began to write his own commentaries, he did so 
to advocate an alternative vision of scripture reading. In this approach (inherited in part 
from Evagrius), reading scripture was a means of first-hand participation in the oz&onomia of 
salvation. As an aid to contemplation, scripture directly disclosed the mysteries of the 


incarnation to the reader. This revelation was not a subject for intellectual inquiry. Like 


vas Sodus ESO éada -siam Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 
380), 53. English translation of this passage adapted from Brock, "Philoxenian/Harclean Problem," 328. De 


Halleux has dated the Commentary on the Prologue of John to approximately 505. Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary 
on the Prologue of John (CSCO 381), xv. 
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prayer, it was an act of direct communion with God. Reading scripture in this manner was 
incompatible with the exegetical way in which his opponents used scripture. 

This chapter explores the hermeneutic conflict in three steps. It begins by examining 
the specific polemical and historical setting of Philoxenos’ scriptural commentaries and 
translation project. Then, as a second step, it considers Philoxenos’ reasons for commentary 
writing. Having shown how Philoxenos framed the crux of the debate, the third part of this 
chapter examines the alternative approach to scripture which he advocated in his 
commentaries. From this vision of how to read the scriptures, we can begin to put 
Philoxenos’ Christological polemic into context. He sounded an alarm about dyophysite 
Christology because it threatened to disrupt the simplicity of the faithful and their progress 
toward true knowledge of the divine. In Philoxenos’ opinion, the miaphysite and dyophysite 


approaches to scripture reflected conflicting ways of knowing God. 


ToO BYPASS EVERY EVIL PATH WHICH LEADS TO ERRONEOUS DOCTRINE”: THE 
SCRIPTORIUM AT MABBUG 


In investigating Philoxenos' translation and commentary projects, we are aided by 
the survival of first hand manuscript evidence, a valuable occurrence which is rare for our 
period. The first piece is BL Add. 14528. This manuscript is a translation from Greek into 
Syriac of the Antiochene Synodicon, records from several councils including Nicaea and 


Chalcedon. '? According to its colophon, this Syvodicon translation (and perhaps BL Add. 


163 Antiochene Synodicon (BL Add. 14528), in MS BL Add. 14528, fols. 1r-151v. Portions of the 
manuscript have been translated as Extracts from the Syriac MSS, No. 14,528 etc. in the British Museum, in Syriac 
Miscellanies; or, Extracts Relating to the First and Second General Councils... trans. Benjamin Harris Cowper (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1861), 5-25, 34-43. After comparison of Cowper's edition with the manuscript, it should 
be noted that Cowper excluded what is perhaps the most interesting aspect of this synodicon, that fact that it 
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14528 itself) was written in Mabbug in A.D. 501 (A.G. 812). As de Halleux has noted, the 


translation is noteworthy for its use of several Syriac neo-logisms which were championed in 
Philoxenos’ Christological polemics, such as revised literal translations for Ouoovovov, 


16. 


* According to de Halleux, their appearance in BL Add. 


oagxo0€£vra, and évavOewmnnyouvta. 


14528 and in Philoxenos' Biblical commentaries of that period marks the earliest systematic 
use in Syriac literature.'^ De Halleux rightly concluded that Add. 14528 is likely the product 
of a scriptorium in Mabbug operating under Philoxenos' patronage. 

In addition to this Sygodicon, it is probable that two further products of this same 
Philoxenian scriptorium survive in British Library. A heavily damaged manuscript, BL Add. 
17126, is the sole witness to the largest extant fragments of Philoxenos’ Commentary on 


Matthew and Lake. Accotding to its colophon, this manusctipt was copied in Mabbug in the 


includes the canons of Chalcedon without comment. See also William Wright, Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in 
the British Museum: Acquired Since the Year 1838, 3 vols. ([London|: Trustees of the British Museum and 
Longmans, 1870; reprint, Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2004.), 2:1030-1032, Item DCCCCVI. 


164 Specifically, de Halleux notes the following shifts in terminology: óuoovotov, which was previously 
rendered tsa 45, is translated whadu 15; oapxo0£vta, which was previously rendered wrt he, is 
translated as madre; and évavOgwmjoovta, which was previously rendered x345 mam, is translated as 


isd. André de Halleux, "La Philoxénienne du symbole," in Symposium Syriacum 1976, OCA 205 (Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1978), 302-303. 


165 de Halleux, "La philoxénienne du symbole," 307. 


166 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke, in MS BL Add. 17126, fols. 1r-10v, 14r- 
38v.This manuscript is partially reproduced in Douglas J. Fox, The "Matthew-Luke Commentary" of Philoxenus: 
Text, Translation, and Critical Analysis (Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1979), 50-125. There is also an edited text 
by Watt: Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 393). The edited text of Watt is to be 
preferred as Fox has emended his reproduction manuscript without sufficient notice. N.B. folia 35-38 of BL 
Add. 17126 in Fox’s reproduction are in Fox’s own hand, not that of the original scribe. Cf. Fox, Matthew-Luke 
Commentary, 49; André de Halleux, "Le Commentaire de Philoxéne sur Matthieu et Luc: Deux éditions 
récentes," Le Muséon 93, 1-2 (1980): 5-35. It should also be noted that MS BL 17126, fols. 11-13 have been 
determined to be interpolations which probably belong to a Philoxenian commentary on John if not to BL 
Add. 14528 itself. The text and de Halleux’ review of the arguments are found in de Halleux, "Philoxéne: Deux 
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year A.D. 511 (A.G. 822). The witness of this manuscript is strengthened by BL Add. 14534, 


which, although undated, is similar in hand and in some orthographic and grammatical 


16 


peculiarities.“ BL Add. 14534 is itself the primary witness to Philoxenos’ Commentary on the 


Prologue of John. Both of these manuscripts must be very close to the original manuscripts of 
Philoxenos’ commentaries. These commentaries were written circa 505 in conjunction with 


the Philoxenian-sponsored revision of the New Testament which the Mabbug scriptorium 


completed in 507/8 (and of which, unfortunately, little of substance survives). ^ 


From this body of evidence, we can begin to reconstruct the historical context and 


chronology of the Mabbug scriptorium which flourished under Philoxenos’ leadership in the 


170 


first decade of the sixth century. ^ A key point in this chronology is the ordination of 


Flavian as patriarch of Antioch in 498. We have already noted how Flavian’s ordination 


éditions récentes," 18-26. See also the discussion in Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke 
(CSCO 393), 9-10; Wright, Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, 2:526, Item DCLXXIV. 


167 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), x-xi; Wright, Syriac Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, 2:526, Item DCLXXV. 


168 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John, in MS BL Add. 14534, fols. 1r-199v. 


19 Polycarp may have also translated the so-called Euthalian prologue to the Pauline Epistles in that 
same year. Brock, "Philoxenian/Harclean Problem," 325, n. 2. Regarding the Euthalian prologue, Brock has 
identified an authentic Philoxenian version surviving in an eighth-century East (!) Syrian manuscript (BL Add. 
7157) and also some excerpts preserved under the name “Of the Holy Philoxenos: the sayings used by Paul 
(derived) from pagan wisemen and from unkown books" in a ninth-century manuscript (BL Add. 17193). 
Sebastian Brock, "Syriac Euthalian Material and the Philoxenian Version of the New-Testament," Zeitschrift Fur 
Die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft Und Die Kunde Der Alteren Kirche 70, 1-2 (1979): 120, 124-25. On the date of 
Philoxenos' commentaries, see Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 393), 13-14; 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 381), xv. On the other hand, Fox wants to put 
the commentaries a bit earlier in the pre-Flavian era of calm in the Antiochene patriarchate which lasted until 
the death of Patriarch Palladius in 498. The difficulty with Fox's view is that it would increase the length of lag 
time between Philoxenos' use of drafts of the New Testament revision and its final release in 508. It seems 
unlikely that the revision would be finished enough to be used regularly and in a uniform manner in 498 but 
still not be completed for another decade. Cf. Fox, Matthew-Luke Commentary, 12. 





170 Much of the work of chronology has already been done in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 
49-76. 
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tipped the precarious balance of power in the Diocese of the Oriens toward the supporters 
of Chalcedon. Philoxenos took up the leadership of the non-Chalcedonian opposition and 
begun waging a decade-long campaign which led to Flavian’s deposition in 512. Besides this 
anti-Chalcedonian “western front”, Philoxenos was also constantly on guard on the “eastern 


171 


front” against the increasing organization of the dyophysites in Persia. " Himself of Persian 


origin, Philoxenos may have been influential in the closure (on charges of heresy in 489) of 
the ascetic academy in which he had first been trained, the School of the Persians in 
Edessa." Similarly, there is epistolary evidence for his support of miaphysite missionary 
activity among the Armenian and Persian dyophysites following the Roman-Persian peace of 
S05." 

Thus, the first decade of the sixth century was one of pressing theological conflict on 
all sides for the bishop of Mabbug. Although already a prolific author of Christological 
polemic, Philoxenos took up a new strategy in the theological battles of the early 500s— 
Biblical commentary." In doing so, he turned to attack what he saw as a toot of dyophysite 


heresy: troublesome interpretations of the incarnation grounded in speculative and faulty 


171 On his relationship with Simeon of Beth Arsham see de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 64. 


172 T follow the usage of Adam Becker in designating the school at this stage, “The School of the 
Persians.” Becker, School of Nisibis, 42. See his excellent re-evaluation of the school and its closure. Becker, Schoo? 
of Nisibis, 41-76. 


173 For Philoxenos’ enduring influence in Armenia see Peter S. Cowe, "Philoxenos of Mabbug and the 
Synod of Manazkert," ARAM 5, 1-2 (1993); de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 64. On the war see 
Greatrex, Rome and Persia at War, passim. 


174 Of course, Philoxenos did not abandon the proven polemical genres which he knew well. His 
commentaries were followed very quickly by his most elaborate theological work, The Book of Sentences—a highly 
refined rebuttal to the speculative theology of his Christological opponents: de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa 
vie, 245. 
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exegesis. Already in his Phengitho against Habib (480s), Philoxenos had lamented how easily his 
opponents misinterpreted the words of scripture and of the Nicene Creed: 


For also the holy scriptures, although there is one point of their words and their 
whole proclamation aims at one truth, everyone understands their words as he 
wishes and pulls the divine phrases toward the passions of his own opinion, but the 
scriptures are not to blame for this.... rather the evilness of the heretics is 
responsible. '? 


As an alternative to what he saw as the misreadings and misleadings of his opponents, 
Philoxenos sought to lay out a straight path for the readers of his commentary and revised 
New Testament. In the Commentary on the Prologue of John, he envisioned the right use of 
scripture this way: 


It is well known that life follows faith, if that faith follows scripture in a straight 
manner and does not change in any way either the reading of the word, or its force, 
or its interpretation. And, just as the senses are accustomed to follow after sensory 
things, and also thoughts after intellectual things, so it is right for faith to agree in 
everything with scripture, lest it turn astray to the right or the left.... Thus its foot is 
able to bypass every evil path which leads to erroneous doctrine and to proceed 
without error on the roadway of the king upon which the holy statements of the 
prophets, apostles, and evangelists are placed as mile markers and road signs.'”° 


Scripture was the guide of faith, but its power to guide was threatened by misinterpretation. 


Philoxenos sought to safeguard the power of scripture with his commentaries. 


175 ea tate tix aula cam w camilsor ma ea) aa eriw Sha ar UK nm 
mS e lal Lair aX masts e xs Manolo camila lahow dasa ver rin’ da Lomas 


.mXeacoica camhaziss ie.. oie am Mm 5da alas cla Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memre Against 
Habib (IX-X), 334-36, 3§168, 171. 


176 ths hain ar dich dorsi amin ais pals esse sm erase 
C5 wera araa oe clus ae ohio cio on ewi go ae alarh Ada edha 
ehum ar elà ieu ie the sah maEeso dur ih iho hesa eX eA 
Aam eo enam eA cal tod ans eer’ Moo ela edal aas asiha 
ela watcha ARN masa, Me i>as ac xi ehar da e? AX aad sard tacos 
ana ume hasi Aaw poo aca. eo cals aims aco alr esio wal 
lol aao nha Exo eats ean AX ha Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John 
(CSCO 380), 118-119. 
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“SENDING FORTH BLASPHEMY...UNDER THE PRETEXT OF COMMENTARY”: 
PHILOXENOS AND THE PROBLEM OF COMMENTARY 


We may analyze Philoxenos' choice to write commentaries on three levels. On one 
level, Philoxenos set his scriptorium to work to resolve several shortcomings of Syriac 
theology which he had encountered as he navigated the Christological disputes emanating 
from both the Greek and Syriac speaking churches. In addition to this personal concern, 
Philoxenos sought to combat the established authority of previous commentators, such as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. Finally, as we shall see, Philoxenos had moral and spiritual 
concerns about the act of commentary; ironically these concerns led him to express himself 


in “commentaries” as well. 


“NOT THE CUSTOM OF OUR SYRIAC LANGUAGE” 

On a personal level, it seems that Philoxenos’ involvement in Christological polemic 
(both in Antioch and in Constantinople) had led to an increasing dissatisfaction with Syriac 
as an imprecise language of theological expression. Already such a concern was latent in the 
Phengitho against Habib where Philoxenos occasionally noted the possibility for divergence in 
terminology between Greek and Syriac.” By comparing the Phengitho against Habib with 
Philoxenos’ later works, Lucas Van Rompay has demonstrated how over a period of almost 
four decades, Philoxenos found that “in the controversy over Nestorianism and 


Chalcedonianism, the categories and concepts of early Syriac theology gradually proved 





177 For example he tried to assert the unity of Syriac and Greek Christologic terminology against the 
claims of Habib: “This phrase of mixture and mingling is found in all the books of the fathers, in Aramaic and 
in Greek" mae xax em3va3 eamls adao aX Vaso Xam» mam clo dis 
...r&3àa20 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mere Against Habib (VI-VIII), 692, 8858. 
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insufficient and in need of replacement.”’” Ultimately, Philoxenos distanced himself from 
Ephrem’s vocabulary and traditional Syriac terminology for the incarnation. Writing at the 
end of his life, Philoxenos noted: “... it is not the custom of our Syriac language to express 


itself in the strict phrases which are spoken among the Greeks concerning the divine 


inhomination and the incomprehensible union," !? 


This discontent with Syriac vis-a-vis Greek found its first expression in the translation 
projects of the Mabbug scriptorium. Indeed, de Halleux has argued convincingly that 
Philoxenos' efforts to import Greek theological idioms into Syriac may have begun with his 
commissioning of a retranslation of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan creeds (the 
Antiochene Synodicon) which then led to the re-translation of the New Testament. 
Philoxenos' frustrations were certainly evident throughout his commentaties. For example, 
in the Commentary on the Prologue of John, he complained: 


For we desire to shame the one who translated [the older Peshitfa translation] because 
more than the truth, he preferred to put the words which he thought were 
appropriate for the Syriac language or which he thought proper for God—as if he 
knew better than Him which words were appropriate for Him!"*! 


178 Van Rompay, "Ephrem in Philoxenus." See also Sebastian Brock, "From Antagonism to 
Assimilation: Syriac Attitudes to Greek Learning," in East of Bygantium: Syria aud Armenia in the Formative Period, 
ed. Nina G. Garsoian (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1982), 20. 


U9 Lat duds cas anrs :<stam de ral wus vam eM Im eMe 
data m hawa wine ehunda As cea. hal etaria Philoxenos of 
Mabbug, Letter to the Monks of Senun (CSCO 231), 51. 


180 de Halleux, "La philoxénienne du symbole," 302-303. 


181» asha sors aces mi e? Vus antar aid ads sco ana pret) M M 
dors ar ap mico biur Qd wr ie Me perar IY on crastacm XM als ins eoo 
„ad eas Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 46. There are several other 
examples of similar sentiments in the Commentary on the Prologue of John. See for example Philoxenos of Mabbug, 
Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 42, 43, 46, 50-51, 53, et passim. One finds a curious translation 
complaint with Ebionite overtones preserved in a fragment of the Commentary on Matthew and Luke. Philoxenos 
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Commenting on the phrase from Hebrews 5:7, "v tais huéoats tis oapxógc ato” (“in the 


days of his flesh”), Philoxenos pointed out the inherent danger of such apparent carelessness 


in translation: 


...in place of this they translated (anya) “when He was clothed in the flesh," and 


instead of Paul, they inclined to the position of Nestorius who cast the body onto 


the Word as one does a garment onto an ordinary body, or as purple is put on 
kings.” 


Mistranslation in the Peshitta gave a foothold to the dyophysites and put Philoxenos at a 
rhetorical disadvantage. Accordingly, Philoxenos’ dissatisfaction with previous poor 
translations can be understood as his personal frustration at trying to write Syriac polemic on 


themes determined by Greek theology and drawn from the Greek New Testament. '® 


of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 392), 19, Fragment 14. Watt notes that this fragment is not 
from BL Add. 17126, but is preserved in George of Be'eltan's Commentary on the Gospels. 


182 Philoxenos is assuming Pauline authorship of Hebrews. This translation is adapted from that in 
Brock, "Philoxenian/Harclean Problem," 329. alwa vam ral wino ni oc anra mam aly Am 
hamisa alax Wwe M eraa) vers am .eas ya M cosy emdr eiad aside .walaals 
seali earan As esas Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 53. Tt 
should be noted that this passage is perhaps a direct reaction to issues of exegesis and Christology which 
Philoxenos faced in his dispute with Habib. See Habib, Tractatus, in Sancti Philoxeni episcopi Mabbugensis 
dissertationes decem de uno e sancta trinitate incorporato et basso (Memre contre Habib), eds. and trans. M. Brière and F. 
Graffin, PO 41.1 (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 1982), 28, $52; Luise Abramowski, "Aus dem Streit um das 
"Unus ex trinitate passus est': Der Protest des Habib gegen die Epistula dogmatica des Philoxenus an die 
Mönche," in Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche: Die Kirchen von Jerusalem und Antiochien nach 451 bis 600, eds. 
Alois Grillmeier and Theresia Hainthaler 2/3 (Freiburg: Herder, 2002), 619-620. 


183 There is an infamous passage where Philoxenos’ own lack of facility in Greek leads him to argue 
the opposite of what he intends when appealing to the Greek of Matthew 1. Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary 
on the Prologue of John (CSCO 381), 43. See de Halleux's short list of similar erroneous translations in Philoxenos’ 
work. de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 123-124. 
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“THE INTERPRETER” 
Philoxenos’ decision to write in the genre of commentary must also be understood 


within its Antiochene social and cultural context. The decision to call his works a 


“commentary” (axa) would have had a strong resonance in early sixth-century Syria. ^* 


Indeed, to use the term “commentary” (rmaxa&) would have called to mind one of the 


theological giants of the fifth-century, Theodore of Mopsuestia (c. 350-428), whom the 


185 


Syrians called “The Interpreter" (or more literally —— The Commentator" [e 13ax&-]) 


184 So reads the colophon of BL Add. 17126, which must have been written with Philoxenos' approval 
since it was written in his scriptorium: eaa C7 mats eA» e araa vo rohas dun’ 
met waimalal waxy oala sho eMe aüea taraa ew ja ms ple Mea 
X aa tannar nme Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 392), 93 n. 4. A 
brief excursus is necessary here concerning a challenge which Fox has raised. The first was to question whether 
the commentaries were really commentaries in the traditional sense of the genre. Noting the similarity of 
homiletic and polemical style between Philoxenos' commentaries and his other extant works, Fox concluded 
that the use of ax aa in the colophon of BL Add. 17126 “cannot in this context mean an exegetical work in 
any narrow sense... We conclude that araa in this context is a homiletical exposition of a Biblical 


verse...into which are introduced the author's theological presuppositions” Fox, Matthew-Luke Commentary, 205. 
De Halleux responded strongly to Fox's objection that these works should be classified as homiletical, by 
pointing out how the structure of the Commentary on the Prologue of John negated such a claim *...sans aucune 
division en « chapitres », les cent nonante-neuf feuillets de l'Add. 14,534 feraient assurément une interminable 
et bien indigeste harangue !" de Halleux, "Philoxéne: Deux éditions récentes," 31. Nevertheless, de Halleux did 
agree that the term enx.a& should not be understood in the same way as a modern exegetical commentary, 
ooking to describe the ouerre this way: "Commentaire au sens impropre, si l'on veut, mais incarnant de toute 
facon une entreprise expressément vouée à l'explication de passages évangéliques controversés. Commentaire à 
a manière de Philoxéne, certes, c'est-à-dire plus riche de digressions théologiques que d’exégése strictement 
dite, mais néanmoins une œuvre dont le caractère homilétique est exclu..." de Halleux, "Philoxéne: Deux 
éditions récentes," 30. For our purposes, two observations can clarity this debate. First, Fox seems to want to 
hold the genre of Biblical commentary to a very fixed and modern definition which is inappropriate to the 
historical context. This may be due to the fact that Fox largely ignores the influence of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia's commentaries in this period. Secondly, as will be demonstrated below, Philoxenos is interested in 
appropriating the authority associated with commentary literature (axa) while at the same time explicitly 
repudiating the speculative exegetical approach of Theodore. Accordingly, it is quite natural for Philoxenos to 
style his wotks as commentaries even if in content they differ from the norm for the genre. 





185 As Theresia Hainthaler notes, “Zweifellos ist Theodor von Mopsuestia der Hauptvertreter der 
antiochenischen Exegese und für die Ostsyrische Kirche der ,Interpret’ schlechthin." Theresia Hainthaler, "Die 
'antiochenische Schule' und theologische Schulen im Bereich des antiochenishen Patriarchats," in Jesus der 
Christus im Glauben der Kirche: Die Kirchen von Jerusalem und Antiochien nach 451 bis 600, eds. Alois Grillmeier and 
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Of Theodore’s works, it was his commentaries that found widespread influence in 
Syria and Mesopotamia. His Biblical commentaries were alternately praised and banned at 
the School of the Persians, and may have been the textbooks from which Philoxenos learned 
exegesis as a young man. ^ More important than the actual commentaries of Theodore, 
however, was the way in which his reputation as an exegete had taken on mythic authority, 
especially in the Church of the East." 

The respect which Theodore enjoyed among some Syriac speaking Christians is 
perhaps best grasped from its inverted reflection in the efforts of Philoxenos and other 
miaphysite authors to discredit him. For example, in his Letter to Abu Ya fur (which dates to 
the same period as his commentaries), Philoxenos advanced a history of Theodore which 
both maligned his character and portrayed him as an active co-conspirator with Nestorius. ^ 


Similarly the slightly later heresiology of Simeon of Beth Arsham presented Theodore as a 





Theresia Hainthaler, Jesus der Christus 2/3 (Freiburg: Herder, 2002), 237. For Theodore’s legacy as a 
commentator see Becker, School of Nisibis, 113-125. The eagerly anticipated dissertation on Theodore by Daniel 
Schwartz has influenced my interpretation of Theodore on this point as well. 


186 Becker, School of Nisibis, 113-125; Hainthaler, "Die "antiochenische Schule"," 250-252; de Halleux, 
Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 25-27. 


'87 As Becker notes about the sixth century, “A process of mythologizing key Greek patristic thinkers 
can be seen in the sources, a mythologizing that should be read critically. Thus we should remain aware of how 
the figure of Theodore (and of other fathers) also had a symbolic value that transcended the actual content of 
his writings" Becker, School of Nisibis, 116. 


188 Briefly, Theodore and Nestorius are presented as cousins descended from a pagan Persian who 
fled to the Roman Empire to escape punishment for striking a pregnant woman and causing an abortion! Of 
particular note here is the fact that this section, which Harb and others have titled “Origine de Nestorius” is, in 
actuality, concerned just as much if not more with Theodore. Indeed, Philoxenos’ strategy in the letter is to 
erase any distinction theologically or morally between the two dyophysites. See Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lettre au 
Abi Ya'fur, 191-200. 
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key link in handing down heretical teaching from Caiaphas and Simon Magus to later 
Nestorians. ^" 

The revolt against Theodore's symbolic authority was perhaps most visible in 
Philoxenos' maneuveting to have him posthumously condemned by Flavian, Patriarch of 
Antioch." Philoxenos was the mastermind behind this 14 year campaign (498-512) to use 
the condemnation of Theodore as wedge to force Flavian from office." In this light, 


Philoxenos' Biblical commentaries should be seen as yet another strategy to undermine the 


authority of Theodore, “the father and cause of error and laxity.” Well aware of the 


influence of Theodore, the retara, Philoxenos decided to fight fire with fire by writing 


his own Biblical commentaries (mx.a%) founded upon a new translation of the Syriac 


New Testament. 

In addition to the personal and social contexts for Philoxenos’ commentaries, we 
may add a moral dimension. Philoxenos blamed the “books of Theodore the heretic” for 
what he considered to be the theological and moral decline of the church in Mesopotamia. 


In an undated work titled Seven Chapters found in BL Add. 14604, Philoxenos wrote: 


89 armo XA cV dors Won dora mui mainta manas amdana 
Simeon of Beth Arsham, Fpistola Simeonis Beth-Arsamensis, 348. 


° de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 50. 


?! See the strategy discussed in chapter one and laid out by Philoxenos in Philoxenos of Mabbug, 
Letter to the Monks of Palestine, 36-37. 





92 ehani naad whlsa eoe amy od Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the 


Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 136. See also Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 
215:52. 
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It is right that the books of the heretics, those of Diodore and Theodore and 
Theodoret, should be anathematized.... [It is right] that the impious canons should 
be anathematized which were promulgated by Acacius and Barsauma and the rest of 
the bishops of the country of the Persians, who are against the true faith of the 
fathers and for the books of Theodore the Heretic and against virginity, holiness, 
abstinence, and asceticism.” 


Although the Seven Chapters probably postdate Philoxenos’ commentaries, we have already 
seen that these moral concerns about Theodore’s method can also be found in the 
Commentary on the Prologue of John: “He [Theodore] become the father and cause of error and 
laxity, and along with the word about the faith, he changed and corrupted also the strength 
of the commandments.”'”* With the phrase “the commandments”, Philoxenos had in mind 
the Synod which the Church of the East held in 486 under Catholicos Acacius.'” In its first 
two canons, it had condemned miaphysite Christology and condemned wandering monks, 


whom it charged with spreading the miaphysite heresy. "^ Its third and final canon had 


193 win Laisi Mose ha cotes ho coto anis cs eaii om 
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halahs dianala œa in codes ha ca alsa choses ein humm danat 
escasa haba drra Philoxenos of Mabbug, Seven Chapters against Those who Say that it is Fitting 
that the Evil Portion of the Doctrines of the Heretics should be Anathematized, but that it is not at all Right that they should be 
Rejected with their Whole Doctrine, in MS BL Add. 14604, fols. 13ra, 14vb, 15ra. My translation was done with 
Volker Menze, who brought the text to my attention. A partial French translation and note is found in 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 381), 135 n. 19. See the introduction to the text 
in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 181-182. 


194 hairs Jas whl pra coa ilo weal) e.a con ami an -wataredr.. 
eaa VAY duns Aad aw dasa alur Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John 
(CSCO 380), 136. See also Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 21, 52. 


195 See the discussion in Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 381), 135 n. 
19. A general introduction is in Samuel H. Moffett, A History of Christianity in Asia: Beginnings to 1500, 3 vols. 
([San Francisco]: Harper San Francisco, 1992), 197-199. 


196 Synod of 486 (Church of the East), published as Synode de Mar Acacius, in Synodicon orientale, ou recueil de 
synodes nestoriens, ed. and trans. Jean Baptiste Chabot (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1902), 55. 
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scandalized Philoxenos with its loosening of the ascetic regulations concerning episcopal 
marriage." 

As we shall see below, for Philoxenos, rightly interpreting scripture was closely tied 
to keeping scripture's commandments. Playing fast and loose with the text of scripture 
would lead to similar behavior in other domains of clerical and ascetic life. The canons of 


Acacius were all that Philoxenos needed to confirm the risk of moral decline inherent in the 


commentaries of Theodote. 


ANTI-COMMENTARIES 

Besides the collapse of ascetic discipline, Philoxenos saw another spiritual threat in 
Theodore's approach to scripture. With its emphasis upon rational explanation, Philoxenos 
considered the Antiochene approach to scripture to be fundamentally lacking in reverence 
for the mysteries of the faith. In his comments on the Peshitta translation Philoxenos not 
only criticized the deformations of the Biblical text, but also was wary of human opinion 
being introduced into the text. He complained of the Peshitta translators: “Thus it can 


everywhere be recognized that they have not translated (anga) the words of the Apostle, 


but introduced their own opinion into their translations (zaman£ aa)" 


197 Synod of 486, 56-59. 
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*. amanzaa2 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 53-54. The translation is 
adapted from Brock, "Philoxenian/Harclean Problem," 329. 
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This same charge of substituting heretical opinion in place of the revered Biblical 
text also applied to Theodorean commentators. In fact, it becomes difficult at times to tell in 


Philoxenos’ polemics which he has in mind, since the Syriac term axa enjoys a wide 


semantic range from “translate” to “comment.”’” Accordingly, it was not a stretch for 
Philoxenos to extend his critique of the translators to Theodore and his students. Their fault 
was to have gone beyond what was written in Scripture to explain the mystery of Christ’s 


incarnation. The result of such speculation was “sending forth blasphemy against him 


(Christ), under the pretext of commentary (axaa).””” 


Philoxenos’ primary objection was that Theodorean inquiries into and speculation 
upon the Biblical text were an affront to the miracle of the incarnation. In the Commentary on 
the Prologue of John, he explained: 


It is not permitted to ask how it was that He was when He had not yet become, nor 
how he became although he was not changed. For the act of inhomination is a 
wonder and it is not the custom of a wonder to be inquired after or commented 
upon (axadd).... For every wonder is either above nature, or not in nature, or 
apart from nature, or contrary to nature. And because it is thus, it is not permitted to 
ask about it, nor to judge it, nor to seek it out.” 


19 Carolo Brockelmann, Lexicon syriacum, 2d ed. (Halis Saxonum: Niemeyer, 1928), s.v. axa. 


200 epo. nas araa Bavias lasa- Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of 
John (CSCO 380), 19. 
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of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 11. 
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Later in the same work, he went on to explain how following such forbidden paths of 
inquiry led Theodore and Diodore into error after their controversies with the Arians: 


For the heresiarchs of Nestorius, I mean Diodore and Theodore, were accustomed 
to argue powerfully against the Arians over the words put in the prologue of the 
book of John. And it was from these words that they grew tired of showing that the 
Son is coessential with the Father and that he is not like one of the creatures.... And 
even though the fathers of this heresy [Diodore and Theodore] knew how...to fight 
against the Arians (who, with evil intent, had understood and commented about 
those things written concerning the essence of the Word)—I do not know how, but 
as far as the things which they [Diodore and Theodore] should have believed with 
us, their knowledge perished and instead they employed the same art of inquiry as 
their opponents [the Arians] and were foolishly caught by the things which they had 
wisely refuted in the other heretics.... And this happened to them only because they 
had changed the sense and meaning of the words [of scripture].... For commentary 
(taras) on those things which must be received by faith is found to be blasphemy 
and not doctrine, an error and not that knowledge which is suitable to truth." 


In this light, Philoxenos' objections to Theodorean commentary on the incarnation were 
more than a matter of disagreement over competing interpretations. Philoxenos repudiated 
the endeavor of commentary on the incarnation altogether. 


A cursory lexical examination of his commentaries confirms the point. The verb 


Ax and its derivatives almost always have a negative connotation in Philoxenos' usage— 


with the exception of references to Philoxenos' own translation and commentary projects. 
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John (CSCO 380), 21-22. 
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This usage is ironic, given Philoxenos’ appropriation of the term for his own work! This 
seems, however, to be precisely the rhetorical point Philoxenos wanted to make. To coin a 
phrase, Philoxenos’ “commentaries” on the gospels perhaps should be seen as “anti- 
commentaries.” His rejection of commentary was put forward in stark terms in the 
Commentary on the Prologue of John, where Philxenos repudiated the worldly methods of 
Theodore and his followers: 
Worldly knowledge is usually found through readings, and words, and vocabulary 
(which are newly taught), and through disputation and proof which is gathered from 
every thing. But that knowledge which is above such knowledge is divine and of the 
Spirit. And it is not formed out of research, nor discussion, nor probing, nor by 
controversy; those things which are at motion in every one who inquires after words 
and nouns!” 
While such language is a bit surprising in a work claiming to be a commentary (and given the 
fact that Philoxenos was responsible for the introduction of new Christological vocabulary 
into Syriac!), it makes sense in light of the multiple polemical contexts which spurred on 
Philoxenos’ commentary work. 
On a personal level, Philoxenos hoped to avoid the errors which sloppy translation 
had caused. Within the ecclesiastical society of Syria and Mesopotamia, he hoped to depose 
Theodore from his position of authority as the authorized “Commentator” of the church. 


And on a spiritual plane, Philoxenos hoped to stem the tide of heresy by cutting off its 


source: inappropriate inquiry and commentary concerning the ineffable mysteries of the 


203 uma erian : uS bio durdi mara Aa naso m clas eam how 
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seen tsa wise M. ana e UN ~ a» Ass Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of 
John (CSCO 380), 187. 
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divine. In each of Philoxenos’ various concerns, we may also see the influence of the 
Evagrian system of divine knowledge. Indeed, in place of Theodorean scriptural 


interpretation (axa), Philoxenos’ commentaries presented an alternative miaphysite 


hermeneutic on the Evagrian model. 


“THUS IT IS NECESSARY FOR ONE TO READ IN THE SCRIPTURE FOR A SHORT TIME”: 
'TOWARD A MIAPHYSITE HERMENEUTIC 


Philoxenos' opposition to what he saw as heretical forms of inquiry and commentary 
led him to advocate a clear method for scripture reading in his commentaries. Ironically, it 


was a method which in many ways was the product of his Antiochene training at the School 


of the Persians in Edessa, where Philoxenos read both Theodore and Evagrius Ponticus." 


Similar to Antiochene exegesis, Philoxenos advocated a strict literal reading. With regard to 
matters of the incarnation, he allowed no wavering from what he considered to be the 
immediate reading of the text: 


...the expressions which are said about the faith [in scripture] do not allow 
commentary (roxas). Thus, “God sent his Son and he became of a woman’—as it 
is written, so it is to be believed and it does not admit another meaning. “The Word 


became flesh and came to dwell in us'—its commentary (réas as) is its reading and 


faith accepts the same.”” 


204 Watt, "Philoxenus and Evagrius' Centuries," 75. On the fusion of Antiochene and Alexandrian 
forms of exegesis in Philoxenos see the insightful comments in Edip [H. E. Mor Polycarpus] Aydin, "The 
Christological Thought of Philoxenos of Mabbug in Reaction to the Council of Chalcedon" (Bachelor of 
Divinity Thesis, Heythrop College, University of London, 1995), 14. 


75 ^ e memo mial role a ax c nros piano m ehum M. eua rà: 
i» Aro mem minam eo tis esa Adans dla awama nasa ven eae 
wwhaisam mmy mi vlaama maraa modum mbto Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew 
and Luke (CSCO 392), 78. English translation adapted from Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and 
Luke (CSCO 393), 67. 
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For Philoxenos, this type of reading was necessary if the text were to directly transmit the 
mystery of the incarnation to the faithful. The transmission of the mystery was built upon a 
threefold framework developed from Evagrian catagories. The first step was rejection of 
human knowledge. The second step was to approach the text with faith, simplicity and the 
fear of God. The third and final step was the direct experience of the Divine through the 
wonder of the incarnation in the scriptures. As a path to the divine, scripture incorporated 
its hearers into the divine o/konomia and became a means of divine knowledge. It was this 
revelatory process which Philoxenos championed against the scriptural reading practices of 


his dyophysite opponents. 


“SILENT AS THE CLAY IS WITH THE POTTER”: REJECTION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
We have already caught a glimpse of the first step in Philoxenos’ rejection of 
Theodorean commentary above. In general, Philoxenos rejected, as a form of vainglory, the 
efforts of human knowledge to understand scripture.” Vain erudition reflected the wrong 

attitude toward God, the scriptures, and the incarnation: 


Because of those things which the heretics now ask—how does God exist; or in 
what way did He beget a son; or how the Word, His son, become flesh; or how, in 
the beginning, He made the creatures from nothing....—because of these things and 
the like, the word of God was cleatly set down by Paul and Isaiah, that all men are 
obliged to become as the clay is to the potter.... For concerning such things which 
one may inquire about God, or about His providence or His judgments, or about 
those other things which come about in the o/&onomia which is in the flesh, these 
things are indeed mysteries which are very subtle and hidden and no knowledge 


206 edie’! rohs xr nns imar ea in Or Ww eam) i Philoxenos of Mabbug, 
Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 168. 
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about them has been placed in us by the creator. Thus it is right that we should be 
silent as the clay is with the potter. ^" 


Besides failing to show the right reverence toward God, such inquiries based on human 
modes of knowing failed to take into account that the subject of their inquiries fell outside 
the domain of human knowledge. 

Philoxenos continued the metaphor of the potter this way: 


...the knowledge which is in us about God is there naturally. And that which comes 
from above that knowledge is found to be supernatural. And every thought which 
comes, either concerning God, or concerning His creatures, or concerning His 
providence is supernatural, surpassing, and foreign to that knowledge which is placed 


in us. And he who seeks to inquire into these things is rightly compared to clay and 
dust by the Apostle.” 


In short, inquiry would not lead to the understanding of God or scripture. As Evagrius had 


taught, spiritual knowledge was not had through human means.^" 
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209 Evagrius Ponticus, Guostikos (Guillaumont edition), 92. 
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FAITH, SIMPLICITY, AND THE FEAR OF GOD 

The path to spiritual knowledge lay not in commentary but through faith. Philoxenos 
saw faith as the primary approach to scripture. Indeed, faith was a prerequisite to the right 
interpretation of scripture: 


It is seen then in every place that the heretics suppose that the “becoming (flesh)” of 
the Word must be explained (axadua) as “assuming (a body).” But this is the 
meaning only of their own supposition and it is not the true meaning of the phrase 
(in question). And it is not permissible to think that because the phrase cannot be 
explained (arad rela) its force is weakened. Rather its greatness is clearly 
revealed through the fact that the phrase was not sufficient to reveal its own 
explanation (maxas). For it is known to every Christian that for the sake of the 
words (and deeds which are like them) faith was placed in us by the Lord that in the 
manner of faith we might hold and guard such things. This the apostles also 
understood, that every phrase or deed of Christ requires faith. Thus they asked him, 
entreating, that he might add to their faith.” 


Faith (and not explanation) was the key to approaching scripture. The interpreter was not 
allowed to pick and choose what to believe: “For it is not fitting for the one who calls 


himself a disciple of the scriptures to receive some of the words which are set in them and to 
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reject others, to believe some and to doubt the rest.”*"’ For Philoxenos, entire text had to be 
believed; it was true because it was written in the holy scriptures. 

While Philoxenos refused to explain the mysteries of scripture—simply appealing to 
faith as an alternative—he was, however, willing to explain further the workings of faith. In 


fact, Philoxenos identified two spiritual qualities which were closely tied to the approach of 


faith to scripture. These qualities were simplicity (r€ hara) and the fear of God ( dws 
roar). Just as the inquiring approach of Theodorean commentary was to be condemned 


due to its wicked blasphemy, so the Philoxenian approach carried with it corresponding 
virtues. 


These virtues were not new; Philoxenos’ promotion of simplicity (r€ haara) and 


fear of God (mde doa) was an echo of the Evagrian system.” By the time of writing 


his Biblical commentaries, Philoxenos had already adapted the Evagrian categories of faith, 


simplicity, and the fear of God, and assigned them key roles in the ascetic system which he 


2?! ams pats ma emas sm mM maduri ios acl eai aa e 
„adado esir elo Ana send emaa eA nón ere eoo ; Yan Philoxenos of Mabbug, 
Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 134. 


212 For example, John Eudes Bamberger noted: “Another important feature of Evagrian doctrine on 
prayer is the stress that he places on its purity. By this purity he means it is beyond all limiting concepts, beyond 
any idea, however noble or lofty or elevated, that stands between the soul and the Trinity, who is not only 
beyond all forms but is beyond multiplicity. The Trinity is Simplicity, and thus can be approached only in the 
greatest simplicity of spirit. In this theology, all clear distinct ideas are a form of ignorance; true knowledge is an 
infinite ignorance.” Evagrius Ponticus, Oz Prayer, in The Praktikos [and] Chapters on Prayer, trans. John Eudes 
Bamberger, Cistercian Studies 4 (Spencer, Mass.: Cistercian Publications, 1970), 48. 
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laid out in the Discourses.’ Philoxenos incorporated this same system into his method of 
reading scripture. 

In this regard, Philoxenos’ doctrine of simplicity is the place to begin because his aim 
was to demonstrate that simplicity was the beginning not only of all faith but also of all 
knowledge. In his system, faith and simplicity worked together. Simplicity was a pathway to 
the assumption of faith. The simple one did not challenge or inquire, but was open to be 
taught. From this attitude of simplicity with its implicit faith, the believer could then move 
on to an explicit faith: 

For not only does the faith which is put in natural simplicity appear before faith in 

Christ, but also in all human doctrine. And everyone who learns is still a child and 

simple with respect to that which is handed on to him. And when each one of the 

students has grown...they become also seers of the hidden wisdom in both 
doctrines, divine and human.” 
Seen in this light, simplicity was a mechanism for establishing faith in the mysteries of the 
incarnation. 
Such faith was a matter of simplicity like the faith of a child and not a matter of 


inquiries or questions. To this end, Philoxenos frequently cited the example of the Biblical 


patriarch Abraham: 


213 See chapter five. Faith is the topic of the first four discourses. Simplicity shares the focus of the 
fourth and is treated in the fifth discourse. Fear of God is the theme of discourses six and seven. Philoxenos of 
Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:3, 26, 52, 74, 120, 159, 191. See also the discussion in Eugène Lemoine, "La 
Spiritualité de Philoxéne de Mabboug," L'Orient Syrien 2, 1 (1957): 352-55; Irénée Hausherr, "Spiritualité 
syrienne: Philoxéne de Mabboug en version francaise," Orientalia Christiana Periodica 23, 1-2 (1957): 171-85. 
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And it is known that in every place Faith corresponds to simplicity.... For thus 
Abraham also took simplicity upon himself when he believed in God and it was not 
by the craftiness of his thoughts that he heard Him.... But the simplicity of Abraham 
was natural, that of a baby toward its mother or wet-nurse.... Therefore, if we also 
listen in simplicity to the things which God has said to us through the scriptures, and 
especially those which are words about the mysteries, our faith will be like that of 
Abraham. ^^ 


On a pragmatic level then, the hermeneutic of simplicity served as an alternative to the 
speculative inquiries which had fueled the Christological controversies. Rather than ask 
questions, the believer was to “merely believe that He exists. And no one should strive to 
inquire about something superfluous, but instead approach Him with service and worship 
and make perfect his entire will through keeping His commandments.” ^'^ In short, scripture 
did not exist to completely reveal the divine mysteries. In the first instance, its focus was on 
practice, that is leading humans to perfection and obedience. 


Philoxenos’ appeal to simplicity should not, however, be seen as solely pragmatic. As 


noted above, simplicity was a spiritually charged category. In asceticism, the term ómAótnc 


had a distinguished pedigree as a description of the ideal innocent state of the monastic 
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380), 147. See the similar references to Abraham in Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John 
(CSCO 380), 79, 96, 130, and 135. It should also be noted that Abraham is also frequently appealed to as proof 
of Christ's humility by Philoxenos who cited Hebrews 2:16 (xam ora. aii). 
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mind.?" Philoxenos had explained in his Déscourses how this state of mind was essential to the 
ascetic life: 


Our Lord has given us in His Gospel an easy and ready beginning—a right and true 
faith which is moved naturally in simple thought, so that by this faith we may be 
obedient to Him, and keep His commandments, just as also all the righteous ones of 
old of early times who were called by God heard His word with simplicity, and by 
faith they affirmed His promises.... only by faith and simplicity can a man hear and 
receive, just as Abraham, who was called, went forth after God...^'* 


Simplicity led the believer to action, to obey the commandments of scripture." Obeying the 
commandments was the next step after faith and simplicity in the spiritual progression. In 
his Discourses, Philoxenos described this phase as “the fear of God”: 


the true fear of God is from true faith, and whoever truly believes will himself also 
truly fear Him in whom he believes. And just as his faith does not stand by means of 
trickery, so also his fear does not come from craftiness; for as soon as a man believes 
in God (that He exists), he begins to receive the doctrine of His commandments. 
For faith is born of the simplicity of nature, and it is established and kept by 
simplicity in the same way. Now those commandments which faith hears and 
receives, feat of God keeps them; for in the way in which simplicity keeps faith, so 
also the fear of God keeps God's commandments. ^ 


217 Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. Góc. 
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219 Simplicity was more than a hermeneutic; it was part of an active rejection of evil, in this case the 
craftiness and inquisitiveness behind the Christological controversies. We shall return to this vice, which 
Philoxenos attributed to his opponents, in chapter one. 
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As with simplicity, Philoxenos saw the fear of God as part of a direct hermeneutic without 


any room for equivocation. The scriptures are to be believed in simplicity and then obeyed. 


THE INCARNATION AND SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE 


Ultimately, the aim of such simple obedience was to lead the believer into to spiritual 
knowledge. Following Evagtius, Philoxenos also explained in his Commentary on Matthew and 


Luke: 


It is necessary therefore for those who desire that they might become receivers of 
the knowledge about these mysteries that instead of study in words (and especially of 
those words which engender controversy), they should persevere in the toils of life 
and keep the commandments which were entrusted (to us) by our Savior, from 
which they are able to gain wholeness of soul and a pure mind and to come into 
impassiblity, which is the demonstration of the life of the new man.” 

It is here that we begin to fully grasp how scripture functioned as a source of divine 

knowledge in the third and culminating step of Philoxenos’ method for reading scripture. 
Following Evagrius, Philoxenos presented divine vision as the summit of progress in 

asceticism and contemplation. In his Commentary on the Prologue of John, he laid out the steps by 


which faith, simplicity, and keeping the commandments (fear of God) led to spiritual 


knowledge and vision: 





eyes mwina) wale poo eus an wild oceans whale ea ehan UWA oho 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 11:162, English adapted from Budge's version 11:156. 
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Aw eni Sinan esos dudun’s bere eharars Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on 
Matthew and Luke (CSCO 392), 7. Translation adapted from Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and 
Luke (CSCO 393), 6. 
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Because those who ate about to learn this [the mystery of the incarnation] are for the 
most part adults, it is necessary that they are born again and become children. And in 
this order they should come to recetve the doctrine concerning it. And they should 
grow in it by milk through faith until they become adults.... For it was said by 
fathers and doctors of old [eg. Evagrius] to one of those who rightly desired to know 
how to understand the meanings of the words of the holy scriptures: Whoever 
desired to become an adult in Christ and one who sees the knowledge of the 
mysteries, that he must be born again from water and the spirit as our Lord said. 
And in the place of milk (which is given to the natural infant in drops), he must be 
suckled and strengthened through faith in order to learn to fear God and to keep the 
commandments.” 


So a childlike faith and an unquestioning keeping of the commandments were part of 


Philoxenos’ path to spiritual maturation. This process would lead to understanding of the 


words of scripture and eventually to a divine knowledge of the mystery of the incarnation. 


The aim of Philoxenos’ method of spiritual progress is clear. But one aspect of this 


system is elusive in Philoxenos’ commentaries. In spite of a lengthy presentation of the 


process, Philoxenos was circumspect about the specific role of scripture. There are at least 


three reasons for this. The first is that the role of scripture was perhaps so obvious that it 


ended up being assumed. For example, in this passage one catches a veiled glimpse of it: 


And to say it briefly, this spiritual wisdom, which is only taken from the oz&onomia 
which is in the flesh, is entirely interior to the [bodily] senses. And only by spiritual 
perception or spiritual vision—beyond any composite wotds—is the mind able to 
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of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 172-174. 
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perceive it, and that only if it is pure of evil passions and rightly holding the word 
concerning God and if it has the assistance of the Spirit. ^? 


We are familiar with “the o¢konomia which is in the flesh" as Philoxenos' designation for the 
incarnation. It is also the element which he referred to as the central message of 
scripture.” Here in his commentary, Philoxenos describes the incarnation in terminology 


taken from the Evagrian understanding of contemplation. In short, scripture served to bear 
witness to the incarnation (the o/konomia which is in the flesh). In turn the mind (ae) 
received spiritual wisdom from the incarnation directly, spiritually, and without any 


intermediaries, in exactly the way that Evagrius had described the reception of divine 


knowledge. 





223 won e? Jaslo eamh cao husat mass Vrae hahana 
An (m ia hawai hwa raulo whairXQim asa wdet XX m aX) ala iman 
mara ho eis goo ARN Amir amin camo a AA Mam swarm ehan nOn 
eat eran nues Are ol dura orale’ Mas edla bore ih Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on 
the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 178. 


224 The mystery of the incarnation and humankind’s salvation is subsumed in Philoxenos’ writing 
under the expression “economy (ehato) in the flesh.” It is this “ineffable mystery" which is made known 
to the faithful by scripture, to be taken up in faith without subjection to commentary or inquiry. And around 
the core of this mystery is a Biblical passage, John 1:14. Philoxenos explains the importance of this passage in 
these terms: “And the Word became flesh and dwelt in us.” We have been commanded to only believe in this 
and not to discuss it or to inquire. And if the Lord did not know that it would be applied to him.... He would 
not have allowed the evangelist to put it in the scripture and to fix it as the foundation of the whole edifice of 
the economy in the flesh,’ Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 393), 55. Included in 
this “economy in the flesh” was not only Christ’s incarnation, indicated by the first half of the verse, but also 
the symmetrical relationship in which the faithful become children of God through baptism and the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, as indicated by “dwelt in us.” Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 
393), 52; Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 39. Philoxenos followed 
traditional theology of divinization, noting that in both cases there is an act of “becoming” (rsam), the 








concept which is at the center of the economy in the flesh in Philoxenos. To underscore how central these two 
concepts, economy and becoming, are to the work, note that according to de Halleux’s index, citations of John 
1:14 or discussions of “becoming” occur over 175 times in the Commentary on the Prologue of John. Likewise 
there are over 40 discussions of “economy.” Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 
380), 266-68. Similar patterns hold, although lesser in number, for the Commentary on Matthew and Luke as well. 


225 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 50, §22. 
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This leads us to the second reason for Philoxenos’ reluctance to explain exactly how 
scripture passages about the incarnation function to reveal the divine mystery. He viewed 
words as incapable of expressing the process: 

And we ought to understand that the words which are written about the oz&onomia 

which is in the flesh are mysteries and a demonstration of something which is 

hidden. And there is no way that either a mystery or types of hidden things can 
reveal the hidden wisdom through words, nor can words reveal the kenosis, the 
becoming, the conception, the nativity, the needs and the passions, or the act of his 
death.” 
Not only was Philoxenos wary of falling into the temptation of inapproptriate commentary 
that afflicted his opponents, but also on a certain level, he contended that words could not 
explain the mysteries transmitted by scripture. ”’ How can one explain the ineffable? 
Ultimately Philoxenos concluded that it is enough to state that such a transmission happens: 
“The scriptures were not given to teach these things [about the incarnation], rather they were 
given so that we might take faith in the mysteries from them.”””* Just as faith and the 
incarnation were mysteries, so too the exchange between the two was beyond 
comprehension. 


Beyond these two rhetorical explanations, there is a third reason why the role of 


scripture was understated in Philoxenos’ path to spiritual knowledge. This reason was not 


226 ,ooasan pasar rcduQ»óao in mA iaa CAU M phas roa Jada 
wer’ alta Wiss o amass mass suisses lor mesa on e ans n 3o dula 
haav ehani winan mila .mE;ESYo <tdtamla -walasala rah ala camja mac caca 
œas A rds Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 186. 


227 Philoxenos compared this transmission to that of Paul's preaching which is able to draw its hearers 
to faith without words of human wisdom. Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 
188. 
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Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 116. 
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explicit in his commentaries. Instead we must return to the Leer to Patricius of Edessa which 
Philoxenos wrote in perhaps the same period as his commentaries." This letter further 
explained the Evagtian system of spiritual knowledge which undergirded Philoxenos' Biblical 
commentaries. 


At the core of Philoxenos' letter is the question of contemplation 


(Seweta/réstar’ d) and divine knowledge. He wrote in response to a monk who sought 


advice on contemplation, asking if it was really necessary to obey the commandments of 
scripture. Philoxenos responded with instructions on the proper reading of scripture and a 
reminder of his reasons for rejecting dyophysite speculation and methods of commentary: 


You wrote to me (asking) if it is right that all of the commandments should be kept. 
This is, I think, superfluous to be asked! For the knowledge of Christ is not learned 
in questions of words, and is not captured from many readings. For it is not from the 
inquiry of the soul but from its purity.... For it is known that many readings make 
for many thoughts in the soul, because the meanings which are found in the readings 
are vatiable. And it is necessary that the mind, which is moved in accordance with 
the distinctions of the readings, is also moved by the variety of the thoughts. And in 
as much as the multitude of the thoughts increases in it, there is no stillness (redz) 
because so many dwell in it and he is no longer a solitary in his solitude. ^" 


Thus far, this admonition is what we would expect given the warnings against 


speculation and inquiry we have seen above. What is different here is that Philoxenos goes 


22 On the date, de Halleux estimates that it was durinig his episcopate but before 505. de Halleux, 
Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 259. 
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Mabbug, Letter to Patricius (Longer Recension), 808, §61 and 810, §62. 
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further to reveal the monastic context for his polemic. The multiplicity of words and 
arguments destroy the simplicity and focus of the monk’s contemplation. Philoxenos 
continued his advice to Patricius by warning him not to read the Bible too much! “For this 


reason, I think, it is not necessary that the solitary continue in many readings. For stillness is 


not made in the readings, but trouble. And they do not collect the mind, but distract it^ 


Of course Philoxenos was quick to explain that it was good to read the Bible in small 
amounts and in the right way. He explained further what function scripture served: 


And if you say to me that it is written by one of the blessed ones [Evagrius], that 
readings of the scriptures collect the thoughts, I say that also this is true. It does 
collect the thoughts of he who answers the world or he who turns toward the world 
and of he whose whole self is apart from himself. Thus it is necessary for one to read 
in the scripture for a short time until one becomes conscious that one's thought has 
been collected and then one should turn from reading to purity of prayer lest in 
reading one seek the knowledge and explanation (pe»enax.a&) of the words and fall 


again into the same state of distraction. Instead, one should seek the spiritual 
contemplation of the words, for in that alone does the heart take delight.” 


Here the role of scripture in directing contemplation was stressed, but even in this case, 
Philoxenos was much more concerned with steering Patricius away from the real dangers of 


scripture reading to monastic life. 


231 QA emal col ooh teri ins partis dara eae Vado Her’ rim Vo 
md LTA oman Aw ol pram anin ala mran Wie mo mai edr WX Philoxenos of 
Mabbug, Letter to Patricius (Longer Recension), 812, $65. 
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eam amaha Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to Patricius (Longer Recension), 812, $65. Note also the similar 
argument mentioned in Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 188. 
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Philoxenos elaborated these dangers in a passage which must reflect overtones of the 
monastic world Philoxenos knew. This was an asceticism overly troubled by theological 
controversy and by too many theologians and commentators (including Philoxenos 
himself?): 


For not everyone reads the scriptures well or with knowledge, so there is one who 
reads the scriptures in order to recite it, and another to memorize it, and another 


desires to learn commentary (raras), and another to learn exercises of the 
knowledge of the soul, and another disputation with heretics, and another is moved 
by passion for learning—though to tell the truth it is vainglory. And in any one of 
these goals or in all of them, the mind reads until it is looking outside [itself]. For 
what need does a solitary have for what the explanation (axaQ) of a certain word 
is or for what the meaning of such-and-such phrase is? Walk the path before you and 
stand in the place of [spiritual] knowledge and you will have no need for questions 
about it [spiritual knowledge]. If then you do ask concerning it, it will be known that 
you stand outside of the place of knowledge. For the eye of the body does not ask 
but it sees the sun [directly], and the mind’s eye does not investigate and then see 
spiritual knowledge, rather it [works] just the same as when the eye in the sun comes 
upon its sight and is illuminated by it.... For it is sufficient for the solitary that he 
should only wonder at the expression of scripture. And if it is a commandment, he 
should keep it. And if it is a story, he should know who told it and for what reason. 


And if it is a parable, he should not allow himself the liberty to explain it (cnanx&y). 


And if it is a mystery, it suffices for him to know it and not to reveal it.... For we can 
take only a word on these things from the scriptures and not the knowledge about 
them; for all the words of the scriptures are given to the hearing of faith. 
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This was much as Philoxenos was willing say about how scripture should be used. For the 
Philoxenian monk, arriving at divine knowledge through scripture was both profoundly 
limited and open to infinite ineffable possibilities. As Philoxenos explained in the Commentary 
on the Prologue of John: 


The nature of God is not enclosed in [earthly] natures, as if one might seek and find 
Him in them or [even] in the Holy Scriptures. [Human] knowledge about Him is put 
into the [earthly] natures and faith in Him is put into the scriptures. Thus he is 
known by natures and believed through scripture. And we have only [human] 
knowledge about him and faith. But He, Himself, we leave to rest with his essence, 
above all silence.” 


For Philoxenos, the vision of God was approachable in stillness, but not through human 
understanding of scripture. Instead scripture, when read properly, delivered a supernatural 
and direct revelation of God. Moreover, Philoxenos warned that trying to approach the 
divine through the misuse of scripture would destroy the stillness requisite for that divine 


vision. 


CONCLUSION 
In his Commentary on Matthew and Luke, Philoxenos referred to the evangelist as “the 


messenger of the mysteries.” For Philoxenos, the greatest mystery of the Gospels (and 


rathar vis polar M emar rosa ala am; quas EE endai eho ua 36s 
2058 roma. exar) Philoxenos of Mabbug, Leer to Patricius (Longer Recension), 812, $66 and 814, 
§67-§68. 
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indeed of the Christian faith) was the incarnation. In his view, the scriptures performed an 
essential task in transmitting the mystery of the incarnation to the faithful. For this 
mystagogical function to succeed, scripture had to be believed in simplicity of faith. Such 
faith allowed one to perceive (although not understand) the oskonomia in the flesh and its 
transformation of humankind into children of God. Following Evagrius, Philoxenos 
understood this transformation in terms of ascetic maturity and the acquisition of knowledge 
of the divine. 

The contemplative life that such a process of spiritual maturation required was 
incompatible with the heated Christological controversies of the late fifth century. The 
commentaries of Theodore and the Christological inquiries of the Antiochene school sought 
knowledge of God through searching the scriptures and the application of rational 
categories. Philoxenos saw this approach to divine knowledge as a road to heresy and a 
threat to his vision of true scripture reading and contemplation. It was in response to this 
threat that his Biblical commentaries were written and his New Testament translation project 
undertaken. 

These projects of the Mabbug scriptorium pitted the Philoxenian (and Evagrian) 
approach to scripture against of the mythic authority of Theodore and the Antiochene 
commentary tradition. Against this construction of Theodore, Philoxenos argued that the 
real purpose of scripture was not to provide the sort of human knowledge which Theodore 
and his students sought to extract via commentary. In the end, scripture did teach about the 


incarnation, but by direct revelation to the one who contemplated it in faith. Scripture was 
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needed at the beginning to teach obedience to the commandments and to begin 
contemplation of the divine vision. 

In short, while Philoxenos’ disagreements with the dyophysite commentators 
focused on interpreting Christological passages, that was only one point of conflict. At its 
core, the disagreement was a deeper one about the correct way to gain knowledge of God 
from scripture. By examining Christological differences as competing approaches to reading 
scripture we gain fresh insight into the nature of the theological conflict; it was a 
disagreement, at least in part, over spiritual practice. When proof texts collided with 
contemplation of the ineffable, the single-mindedness of the ascetic was sure to be 


disturbed. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
WHOM TO WORSHIP? LITURGICAL PRACTICE AND CHRISTOLOGICAL POLEMIC 


“Though He cannot be eaten, we consume Him. . "^? 


- Letter to the Monks on Faith 


INTRODUCTION 

We have seen how Philoxenos rallied support for the miaphysite Christology by tying 
it to an Evagrian epistemology and hermeneutic of contemplation. In doing so, Philoxenos 
drew on the Apostle Paul's dictum, “Faith is from hearing and hearing is from the word of 
God."?" In this chapter we turn to examine the primary occasion for hearing the scriptures 
in late antique Christianity— the liturgy. Like scripture and contemplation, Philoxenos 
viewed the liturgy as a point of contact with the divine. Accordingly, the common 
experiences of liturgical practice and the complex social and spiritual system they 
constructed served as a bedrock for Philoxenos’ polemics. His criticisms of the 
Chalcedonian creed drew upon what he took to be universal interpretations of key liturgical 
practices such as the Eucharist, baptism, and the presence of the Holy Spirit through the rite. 


Through an investigation of Philoxenos’ appeal to the liturgy, this chapter will shed light on 


236 PAN adam eaae AL pas ext o eaxrX bon Wl ts quas naso A 
nls duos pis elsamm eoo ris oti» edhe mamas Vo Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to the 
Monks on Faith, in Sancti Philoxeni Episcopi Mabbugensis dissertationes decem de uno e sancta trinitate incorporato et passo 
(Memre contre Habib), ed. and trans. M. Briére and F. Graffin, PO 41.1 (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 1982), 50. 


237 The text is from Romans 10:17. As quoted in The Book of Sentences it reads: ce? CAU 
eaer eon €^ es ex ao esr Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 194. 
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how he sought to rally support for miaphysites through appealing to issues of right worship, 
human access to God, and the spiritual struggle between the Holy Spirit and Satan. 

This chapter analyzes Philoxenos' polemical appeal to the liturgy in terms of three 
related concerns about dyophysite Christology. The first apprehension was that dyophysite 
Christology, with its emphasis on theological precision and investigation, was incompatible 
with right worship. The second objection was that in demarcating an impenetrable boundary 
between God and humanity, the dyophysites ended up denying the central mysteries of the 
liturgy, cutting off human access to the divine. The final and most serious charge was that in 
rendering null the liturgical mysteries, dyophysite theology impeded the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Accordingly, Philoxenos argued that dyophysite position was not merely a misguided 
intellectual pursuit, but a reflection of the absence of the Holy Spirit. 

While Philoxenos made recourse to all three charges throughout his polemical career, 
there is a logical development which determines the order of their treatment here. At the 
most general level, Philoxenos attacked the critical theological approach of his opponents as 
being foreign to the worship experience of the church. Following the theology of Ephrem, 
he argued that the proper approach to Christ and to the incarnation was an attitude of awe, 
reverence and adoration. Biblical accounts of worship such as the story of the Nativity 
served as normative examples of this approach. Specifically, Philoxenos urged his readers to 
know Christ not as a philosophical matter, but directly in Christian worship. Just as the 
ancient worship practices in the Nativity narrative served to bring the faithful into 
knowledge of Christ, Philoxenos also assigned a similar role to the contemporary liturgical 


practices of the church. Drawing upon the T7zsagion as well as the mysteries of the Eucharist 
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and baptism, Philoxenos argued that Christian worship practice, and not theological 
speculation, was the appropriate venue for understanding the incarnation. 

Building on his general argument that dyophysite Christology was antithetical to right 
worship, Philoxenos sought to show how dyophysite inquiry into the incarnation would 
necessarily degenerate into confusion with detrimental implications for the liturgy— 
specifically with regard to the Eucharist and baptism. Philoxenos warned that dyophysite 
Christology with its emphasis on dividing Christ threatened the union of the faithful with 
God in the Eucharist. Similarly, due to its imperfect doctrine of incarnation, dyophysite 
theology rendered irrelevant the divinization available in baptism. In both cases, Philoxenos 
built his theological polemic upon a common sacramental and spiritual vision. The 
implications of dyophysite doctrine contravened the logic of the liturgy and the symmetry of 
the incarnation. 

From this cutting of the liturgical link between God and man, Philoxenos drew his 
third and final cause for alarm—the dyophysite heresy impeded the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Christ’s incarnation and the Holy Spirit’s indwelling were related. Denial of the former 
prevented the occurrence of the latter through the Eucharist and baptism. Thus Philoxenos 
argued that erroneous teaching about Christ’s incarnation interrupted the Spirit’s role in the 
oikonomia of salvation. 

This was Philoxenos’ most powerful rhetorical strategy against Chalcedon. From the 
common liturgical experience of his audience, he was able to draw upon a common 


sacramental vision which he then portrayed as imperiled by the Christological heresies. It 
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was his hope that attachment of the faithful to the liturgy of the church could be 


transformed into an active opposition to Chalcedon. 


“TO LEAD THE MIND TO WONDER”: CHRISTOLOGY AND RIGHT WORSHIP 

Appeals to the liturgy are common across all of Philoxenos’ polemical writings, but 
can be especially found in the The Phengitho Against Habib and The Book of Sentences. André de 
Halleux has dated these two works to the earlier part of Philoxenos' career. The Phengitho can 
be securely dated to the period before Philoxenos’ consecration, most likely during his exile 
from Antioch under the Patriarch Calendio in 482-484.** Its immediate casus belli was the 
Trisagion controversy.” The Book of Sentences is more difficult to date, but de Halleux is surely 
right to date it on stylistic grounds slightly later than the Phengitho but before the 
consecration of Severus in 512.” In both cases, these works reflect a moment in the 
Christological controversies in which the liturgy served as a particular locus for the dispute. 

Taken in its broadest sense, Philoxenos' main argument against the dyophysites was 
that they did not take the correct path to understanding the incarnation; their speculations 
did not come from the perspective of the worshiping church. In particular, Philoxenos 
objected to what he considered to be a lack of reverence on the part of the dyophysites.^" In 


the previous chapter, we have had a foretaste of how Philoxenos presented reverence as an 


238 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 192, 237-38. 
239 See the discussion of this below. 
240 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 245. 


241 As is true for most of Philoxenos' polemical positions, one can find that his opponents accused 
him of the same error. Cf. Habib, Tractatus, $11, 42, or 45 as examples. 
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antidote to Christological controversy. For example, in his commentary on Luke, Philoxenos 


rebuffed theological speculation in favor of wonder: “And it is not possible that wonders 


[from context—the incarnation] be explained [pažadu], rather they are to lead the mind 


to marvel and to wonder at them...””” In addition to Philoxenos’ rejection of Christological 
explanation, this passage reveals the positive dimension which he assigned to the wonders of 
the incarnation. The miraculous nature of the incarnation was intended to have a specific 
effect on those who consider it—namely to lead them to worship. 

This theology of wonder was not new to Philoxenos. He continued the approach to 
the incarnation advocated in Ephrem's Hymns on Faith. As Paul Russell and others have 
noted, Ephrem castigated the Arians for undertaking blasphemous inquiries when they 
should have been silent in wonder or speaking in praise.” Taking up this same theology of 
wonder in the Book of Sentences, Philoxenos advocated that the response of the Christian to 
God should be like that of Moses to the burning bush: 


Do not come near; loose your sandals from your feet, for the place on which you are 
standing is holy ground. Loose from yourself human thoughts, which like sandals 





242 (emo amaha imha ean stan ee -pntadis Sum e ehia 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 392), 54. Translation from Philoxenos of 
Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 393), 47. 


28 Ephrem, Hymns on Faith, published as Ephraem the Syrian: 80 Hymns on Faith, trans. Paul Russell, 
Eastern Christian Texts in Translation 3 (Louvain: Peeters, forthcoming), x; Paul Russell, "Ephraem the Syrian 
on the Utility of Language and the Place of Silence," Journal of Early Christian Studies 8, 1 (2000): 21-37. I am 
grateful to Paul Russell for providing me with a draft version of his translation. For specific examples in 
Ephrem see Ephrem, Hymns on Faith, 23:15, 37:17, and 46:11 in Ephrem, Hymns on Faith, published as Des 
Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen De fide, ed. and trans. Edmund Beck, CSCO 73 (Louvain: Imprimerie 
Orientaliste L. Durbecq, 1955). See also Edmund Beck, "Philoxenos und Ephram," Oriens Christianus 46 (1962): 
61-76; Edmund Beck, Ephrams des Syrers Psychologie und Erkenntnislehre, CSCO Subsidia 58 (Louvain: Secrétariat 
du CorpusSCO, 1980); Sidney Griffith, Faith Adoring the Mystery: Reading the Bible with St. Ephraem the Syrian 
(Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1997), 17 et passim; Charis Vandereyken-Vleugels, "Chasm, Bridge, 
and Response: Ephrem the Syrian's View on the Human Approach and Attitude Towards God as Seen in His 
Hymns on Faith" (Licentiaat Thesis, Evangelische Theologische Faculteit, Leuven, 2006). 
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tread the earth, and are polluted in mud and filth. Do not come in order to inquire 


(rc aM) but approach in order to wonder (1endvzaM). For the deed is a miracle, 


and the revelation is an ineffable wonder (e imd). 


Philoxenos' theology of wonder was a fusion of traditional Syriac approaches to the 
incarnation (from Ephrem's polmics against inquiry) with the Evagrian system of divine 
gnosis (the source of Philoxenos’ analogy with Moses’ sandals).^? In this light, we should not 
view Philoxenian wonder as a dumfounded stupor before the divine. Indeed it was just the 


opposite. As Robin Darling Young has noted, for Philoxenos “to wonder” (1mh or 


aind) was a step toward knowing Christ through “the wonder” (imd or 


U^ wisn XV (Qo cam eom mala due peor UK vihe ANE C? vum i 
eA uie Meo haimo umaa eair AS enia acs haa Lal serie. ards 
imdha iiwam mader UX hinid ioca wor cioe Ae iua ver wah 
OAM, Meade wks Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 115. 


45 Evagrius uses the same imagery of Moses before the burning bush in Oz Prayer 4. “If Moses, when 
he attempted to draw near the burning bush, was prohibited until he should remove the shoes from his feet, 
how should you not free yourself of every thought that is colored by passion seeing that you wish to see the 


One who is beyond every thought and perception?" Ei vjj ¿mì yňs Pato PAeyouevy noooeyyioa TELoacas Mobotijc 
novetat yos oU Avos TH wnoðnua TOV TOSHV, MHS atòs tov Ux£o nõoav Evvoiav xa ato8now iðetv DovAOuevoc, 
XL OVVOULAOS adi yev£oOot, OV Aves Ex GOD nàv vonua turales; English text from Evagrius Ponticus, On Prayer 
(Bamberger translation), 56. Greek text from Evagrius Ponticus, Oz Prayer (PG 79), 79:1168. 
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ehiad) of his incarnation.“ Thus for Philoxenos, wonder served a function akin to 


Evagrian contemplation, it was a means of knowing the ineffable divine.” 


With respect to the incarnation, Philoxenos further developed this tension between 
human inquiry (which arises from the desire for knowledge) and wonder (which in 
Philoxenos’ system is prompted by faith’s impulse to worship). Faith apprehended the 
incarnation “not through knowledge, but through wonder and amazement.’”””** Specifically, 
Philoxenos praised the example of the man blind from birth in John’s gospel (John 9:38): 


For the mystery of the incarnation is deep. And it cannot be fathomed by human 
knowledge...nor through faith. Because neither does faith have the strength that it 
could comprehend, for it only has the power to believe.... It is written that the Word 


who was visible in the flesh said to the blindman, “Do you believe in the son of 
God?” and he urged him to believe and not to understand (asa)... And for this 
reason, immediately—when Jesus had finished..., the blindman said, “I believe 


Lord,” and he fell down to worship him.” 


3 


246 Darling Young discusses this concept only in passing as part of a larger examination of Philoxenos’ 
doctrine of justification. Her entire comment is reproduced here: “If there is one word that dominates, and sets 
the tone for Philoxenos' thought about Christ and Christian paideia/ mimesis, it is the trilateral Syriac root dar 
and its various forms, including zedmurtha and the less frequently-used dwor. Dzzar as a verb means “to wonder, 
to be amazed," and the substantives derived from it translate in the Peshitta the Greek words paradoxa (Lk 
5:26), thaumasia (Mt 21:5) and zerata (Mk 13:22). The attitude of wonder at the person of Christ is a necessary 
precondition for recognizing him and, it might also be added, for understanding the physical cosmos which was 
his work. But with regard to Christ himself, Philoxenos describes the incarnation as ‘a miracle and nothing 
natural. Because of it we accept it by faith alone." Robin Darling Young, "Philoxenos of Mabbugh and the 
Syrian Patristic Understanding of Justification," Communio 27 (2000): 692-93. 


247 This observation does not absolve Lemoine's conflation of theoria (starch) and wonder (+d) 
in his translation of Philoxenos, but his mistake serves to further demonstrate how closely these two means of 
apprehending the divine were linked in Philoxenos thought. Cf. Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses, published as 
Homélies, trans. Eugène Lemoine, SC 44 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1956), 266 et passim; Hausherr, "Philoxéne en 
version francaise," 183; Harb, "Philoxéne à l'égard d'Évagre," 136. 


248 imdha <a eMe cos uo al oae sas eo Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book o 
ao s g 
Sentences (CSCO 9), 83. 


249 ara ros e iune ehar uo yxX Oase hunion eae WA aan 

e namóa aslo eMe cls ham winds rin Aas M humm uo Adar nan tacos 

muv hal win ram whai thla vea asha Wales mias dur cam A due 
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To his readers, Philoxenos presented this response as the normative pattern for communion 
with God. When considering the incarnate Christ, the appropriate response was to worship, 
not to ask questions. Indeed Philoxenos argued that intellectual understanding was inversely 
related to worship and wonder: “...the Creator is worshiped because he is not understood. 
And he fills those who seek him with wonder in as much as he is not comprehended by 
them."?" Accordingly, Philoxenos exhorted his hearers to follow the example of John in his 
gospel in keeping a certain silence about the incarnation: 


Be persuaded then to preach with the Son of Thunder, John: “The Word became 
flesh.” And keep silence with him concerning the division [of Christ], which would 
be a commentary on the act [of the incarnation]. And in fear and reverence, worship 
from afar the marvelous and divine mystery.” 


The only human expression which Philoxenos permitted to break this reverent stillness was 
acclamation at the profundity of the mystery.^? For example, Philoxenos himself often 


uttered such a doxological refrain in his Christological writings (“Oh act which is full of 


marvel, and mystery which is hidden and in effable that God has revealed to us!");? 


Mn mms Gm acra DA móc am alr aa ce Axa aam ala uwm mahaa 
m aa Aasa si Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 45. 


250 ea e ewn eimh Asa ENEA ris sas sodro eie eiam al ea aaa 
amis pwodi eM esaa Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 22. 


251 ohr max raha Qm ims whi ee nA 15 mx. ariana em anal dre 
sem eo coud ee e asoso elso osai C^ WAX Ha .AOMw.am3s mnras Mya Ciria 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 61. 


252 To put this use of acclamation in context we should recall, as Averil Cameron has noted, that 
Christianity whole heartedly approptiated the Second Sophistic traditions of public and communal acclamation, 
adapting them to religious and public liturgical contexts. Cameron observes, “...long into Byzantium, verbal 
acclamation was to remain a major part of public occasions." Cameron, Rhetoric of Empire, 83-84. 


253 eee aV dda tm Meo eo emar eiria eimh dior Stam) av 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 185. 
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similarly he urged his readers to do the same: “Stand in awe, oh discerning one, and wonder 
how the Word of God implanted Himself in the womb and took on a body, and became 


flesh 99254 


“WHEN THEY HAD SEEN THAT HE WAS BORNIN BETHLEHEM”: THE 
CHRISTOLOGICAL AND DOXOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIVITY 


Of the myriad examples of right worship which Philoxenos referred to in his 
polemics, he gave pride of place to the acts of worship and wonder which were made in 


response to Christ’s nativity. Here again, Philoxenos followed Ephrem in citing the angels as 


an example for humanity, writing in the Book of Sentences; ^^ 

It is then a wonder which amazes not only men, but all of the heavenly hosts—that 
God could dwell in a womb... and descend as a child from a woman. These 
heavenly hosts, when they had seen that he was born in Bethlehem, it is written that 


they cried out praises there, as ones who were filled with amazement because they 
saw the wonder.^^ 


254 wx 5120 QNS am an cae a Whi mas. imdha eroi om Mac mà 
ims ama sax X de‘ Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 183. 


255 See for example Ephrem, Hymns on the Nativity, published as Hymnen De nativitate, ed. and trans. 
Edmund Beck, CSCO 82 (Louvain: Secretariat du CorpusSCO, 1959), Hymn 21. (Though there is some doubt 
that this is authentic to Ephrem.) Philoxenos draws upon the angels even more than Ephrem; the latter tended 
instead to point to the magi as the examplary worshipers at the nativity. 


256 Lamia ehali aw eMe dash ennai ralo als c hinid pI cose 
ushe axi imala rase eai aaa tan nia walei mam earn burs 
m\ axor asda aad duo Ldi maw aan em eae eA relax mata pishwa imha 
Quo ehiad Salm een alade QU Yer o oS Qoo are Philoxenos of Mabbug, 
Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 248. 
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Likewise, the magi served a didactic purpose. Quoting from Chrysostom, Philoxenos noted 
approvingly, “The magi then not only worshiped, but also their riches were opened, and they 
were giving Him gifts. And the gifts were not as if to a man but as unto God.”*”” 

This allusion to the magi reveals half of the twofold polemical usage which 
Philoxenos made of the nativity. On an immediate level, the nativity served in Philoxenos' 
polemic as a summation of the incarnation as a whole. As such, he used the nativity stories 
to teach about the incarnation: 


For how God “is” and where He “is” not one of the creatures is able to observe it. 
Not even angels or the rest of the spiritual beings (which are thought to be more 
subtle than we are) are able to fix their minds on the subtlety of his nature, because, 
although the angels are more subtle than we are, the one who made them is more 
subtle than they are... Thus the Seraphim thrice cried “Holy” and said in unison, 
“The heavens and earth are filled out of His glory.” So what shall one say about His 
nature or where can one conceive of Him being? In the heavens? That is filled up 
out of His glory. On earth rather? That is also filled out of it! And because they are 
filled out of His glory, they do not suffice to contain him. For this passage proves it, 
“out of His glory" and not “His glory.” For a little of His glory fills them and in 
their entirety, they are not enough to contain him.... And, as it is written, the angels 
proclaimed glory to God in the highest and peace on earth when He was born. But 
they did not all approach the subject of His nature."^* 


257 eian ol (inco CY eamhmino ar eie mE 3a»Ys al er <La 
4 reale Ms ver’ eie esiak wer nam m eas3ano Philoxenos of Mabbug, Florilegium Patristicum, in 
Sancti Philoxeni episcopi Mabbugensis dissertationes decem de uno e sancta trinitate incorporato et passo (Memre contre Habib), 
ed. and trans. M. Brière and F. Graffin, PO 41.1 (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 1982), 87. Unfortunately, this 
portion of Philoxenos' commentary on Matthew is lacking, so it is unknown what, if anything he had to say 
there about the magi and the nativity. The citation from Chrysostom is from John Chrysostom, Commentary on 
Matthew, published as Commentarius in Sanctum Matthaeum Evangelistam, in S.P.N. Joannis. Chrysostomi...opera omnia, 
ed. and trans. J.-P. Migne, PG 57 (Paris: J.-P. Migne, 1862), 57:83. Philoxenos is using this passage 
appropriately based on in its context. 


258 A euan pO AD man mad e seta vero eme madori ease a Moo 
angel eo sos poo ma Mos Lom x. Wisdom wa] aira als Lam dare uw 
sad Aim ... 03e xax dm camim aloe esso uim ano dus da muar ehay aoo 
Ward) xie maa As im maar (70 ese amar al duran’ ozono uou ario 
isla mi nac) ar resins eira pls masar Qoo em amare Nh madu etse a an 
c2 Alor M scan ela musar co Lla Aaa BWA mao coo aac m mi el xaa 
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Beyond this didactic function, however, was a doxological level of engagement with the 
nativity.” For Philoxenos, the nativity was more than just a theologically informative story, 
it was a locus and a model of worship: 


The Word...became flesh which it was not. And it remained the thing which it was, 
God. And it is a wonder because it was each one of the things that it was. It is right 
also for us that we should hold both things in awe and faith, and not inquire 
concerning the mode of their existence, but to marvel in awe at their actions.... 


Thus the mystery is revealed and not explained (axadre). For the act is a marvel, 


and unspeakable from any angle: neither from the point of view that the virgin gave 
birth, nor from the point of view that God was born." 


Regardless of the angle of argument, Philoxenos was concerned to move his audience 
beyond an intellectual understanding of the incarnation to a liturgical and acclamatory 
relationship to it. 

This intent is evident in one of his favorite diatribes—portraying his opponents as 
ignorant of the liturgical rites. This disingenous exaggeration, while not literally true (Habib 
was familiar with the controversy over the term “God-bearer”), served an important 
rhetorical function by allowing Philoxenos to remind his readers of the shared liturgical 


experience which bound them together and excluded heretics. So, in his Phengitho Against 


mee wheaarh sean ar obe mca anaw miaal ala aur ris musar 
asin e Wm muar dix hala saul dus Làr as anei sha xis eara emain 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 20-22. 


259 By *doxological," I mean that element of Philoxenos’ Christology which continually returned to 
human engagement with the divine as its reference point. 


2600 paren XN, <i ram eam madori prs am al eMe iom madot as e wails 
X129 Qd haa am madot m ims nom ee am modum x ad nomi): mam 
imho: A ae ela vio: dudum emis ca» dar Mma wale am madori 
RE ehiad ind Ae emam n M. sex) Xa oma TO) hamama 
enim cas we eo Mace edo enia WK am rimà arse eo erin liam Ade 
mada roles ido to la aeh ea oa mam hal e Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences 
(CSCO 9), 59-60. 
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Habib, Philoxenos took Habib to task for ignorance of the proclamation of Mary as God- 
bearer. He used both the nativity and its pursuant mention in the liturgy to prove his anti- 
dyophysite argument: 


The church of God proclaims it openly and believes that he who was born of the 
virgin is God. And if you are not in the habit of entering a church and hearing that, 
ask others; and they will teach you that in the moment of the miracle in which the 
divine mysteries are offered, the deacon proclaims in a loud voice before the whole 
congregation of the church and commemorates the virgin, and also he teaches who 


is her child. And for the virgin, he calls her “the God-bearer" (mle dials), she 


who gave birth and remained a virgin, so that everyone who approaches the 
communion of the mysteries might know that the mysteries of the miracle which he 
receives is the body and blood of God. This the church then...affirms about he who 
was born, that it is God who was born.” 


Philoxenos was purposely blustering. Use of the term “God-bearer” had long been a point 


26 


of contention.”” And while it had been affirmed as orthodox, Philoxenos made no effort to 


defend the term, rather he presupposed it as established (“not even [our] enemies are able to 
deny this")."? Instead of debating Christology, Philoxenos appealed to the liturgy to create a 


vision of the Church which had no place for dyophysite theology or even a dyophysite 


261 am role hladio eo bàrri ams Kisame ia Buen, eaer hax ol 
enida eausa acd Anar waala aid Men due amata wheal due M xl ona 
sina ehadal samadhi cearcaxza vam eM mas aua xia ols ono eme eae 
c? jaa ami sea S didaa Bah sco seme dal ehad X als ausi ca M anv 
max. mm noms edes eae eami naa e30 IRAN sema whaahar) 153 
alea ac eoa iaa aco caosa eoo e Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memre Against Habib (IX- 
X), 233, 9§73. See also a similar argument at Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memre Against Habib IX-X), 332, 10§161. 


262 On the earliest uses of the term see Marek Starowieyski, "Le titre 001óxog avant le concile 
d'Ephése," Studia Patristica 19 (1989): 236-242; Maxwell Johnson, "Sub Tuum Praesidium: The Theotokos in 
Christian Life and Worship Before Ephesus," in The Place of Christ in Liturgical Prayer: Christology, Trinity and 
Liturgical Theology, ed. Bryan Spinks (forthcoming). 


295.42 plai paar rasalss cac Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memre Against Habib (LX-X), 332, 
108161. 
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theologian (e.g. Habib). ^^ Here Philoxenos came full circle in his doxological approach to 


^? The appropriate response to the incarnation was to worship, and 


questions of Christology. 
if anyone should have questions about the incarnation, the answers could be found by 


looking to the worship practices of the church (at least in the form which Philoxenos 


preferred to present them). 


“A COMMUNAL HYMN WHICH Is RECEIVED IN ALL THE CHURCHES OF ALL LANDS”: 
THE TRISAGION AS TOUCHSTONE OF ORTHODOXY 


Acclaiming the virgin as ““God-bearer” had been sanctioned as a test of Cyrillian 
orthodoxy at Ephesus.” Nevertheless, the acceptance of the term at the Council of 
Chalcedon meant that it was not sufficient as an indicator of miaphysite orthodoxy. 
Accordingly, the miaphysites had bolstered their theological position through a spirited 
promotion of their preferred version of the Trisagion, the hymn which was sung by the 
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congregation just before the Gospel reading." This short hymn (in the miaphysite version) 


ran as follows: 





264 In this regard, Philoxenos marshaled the experience of the liturgy in a manner akin to what 
Fentriss and Wickham have called “the ordering and transmission of social memory.” James Fentress and Chris 
Wickham, Social Memory (Oxford: Blackwell, 1992), 41-86. Specifically, Philoxenos evoked the very familiar 
words and order of the liturgy so as to place Habib totally outside what was perhaps the most familiar 
experience that united late antique Christians. In reality, however, we should assume that Habib had been to 
church on occasion and most likely he had even heard liturgies that did not include the miaphysite Trisagion ot 
the *heotokos. 





265 See note 259. 


266 Tt should also be noted that the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed also served a similar function for 
Philoxenos. Luise Abramowski has shown how $11 of the Leer to the Monks on Faith is a commentary on the 
second article of the creed. Abramowski, " Aus dem Streit," 577-78. 


267 Por more details see Baby Varghese, West Syrian Liturgical Theology (Aldershot, England: Ashgate, 

2004); Sebastian Brock, "The Thrice-Holy Hymn in the Liturgy," Sobornost / Eastern Churches Review 7, 2 (1985): 

24-34; Edith Klum-Bóhmer, Das Trishagion als Versohnungsformel der Christenheit: Kontroverstheologie im V. und VI. 
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Holy are thou, O God: Holy are thou, O Mighty: Holy are thou, O Immortal 
who wast crucified for us: have mercy upon us. 

Holy are thou, O God: Holy are thou, O Mighty: Holy are thou, O Immortal 
who wast crucified for us: have mercy upon us. 

Holy are thou, O God: Holy are thou, O Mighty: Holy are thou, O Immortal 
who wast crucified for us: have mercy upon us.” 


The disputed addition of “who wast crucified for us,” most likely occurred in Antioch under 
the Patriarchate of Peter the Fuller (d. 488) during Philoxenos’ tenure there. This addition, 
while clearly polemical, was viewed as a clarification of what the miaphysites took to be the 
traditional interpretation, that the T7/sagion was addressed to the Son alone as an acclamation 
of the incarnation. 


In his polemics, Philoxenos cited similar formulations by Ephrem as support for the 


antiquity of the theopaschite addition.”” Interestingly for our inquiry here, Philoxenos also 





Jahrhundert (München: R. Oldenbourg Verlag, 1979), 39-44. For a general introduction to the liturgy of St. 
James in the Syrian tradition see Baby Varghese, The Syriac Version of the Liturgy of St. James: A Brief History for 
Students, Joint Liturgical Studies 49 (Cambridge: Grove Books Limited, 2001). 


268 Adapted from the translation in The Syriac Liturgy of St. James, in Liturgies, Eastern and Western: Being 
the Texts, Original or Translated, of the Principal Liturgies of the Church., trans. F. E. Brightman and C. E. Hammond 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896), 75. The Syriac text is quoted by Philoxenos as erzo mld due ean 
vals ithe aalo Aerea aco e due exa cos dure Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to 
the Monks on Faith (Graffin edition), 50. 


?9 Sebastian Brock has convincingly argued that this Christological address was originally a 
geographic variation rather than a theological one, see Brock, "Thrice-Holy Hymn," 29. More recently Bryan 
Spinks and Baby Varghese have argued for a reversal of Joseph Jungmann’s view that miaphysite theology led 
to the introduction of ad Christum prayer in the West Syrian tradition. Instead, the miaphysite addition to the 
Trisagion should be seen as drawing on an existing tradition of prayer to Christ in support of a theological 
position, rather than vice versa. As we shall see, this fits well with Philoxenos’ own position. Bryan Spinks, 
"Reflections On What Jungmann Omitted To Say," in The Place of Christ in Liturgical Prayer: Christology, Trinity and 
Liturgical Theology, ed. Bryan Spinks (forthcoming); Baby Varghese, "Christology, Trinity, and Liturgical 
Theology: Prayers Addressed to Christ in West Syrian Tradition," in The Place of Christ in Liturgical Prayer: 
Christology, Trinity and Liturgical Theology, ed. Bryan Spinks (forthcoming). For a general treatment of liturgical 
innovations and theological controversy in the fifth and sixth centuries, see Derek Kruger, "Christian Piety and 
Practice in the Sixth Century," in The Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian, ed. Michael Maas (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005), 291-315. 


270 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Florileginm, 114. 
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cited the following passage from Gregory Nazianzen in support of the miaphysite Trisagion : 
“Let he who does not worship the one who was crucified be anathema, and let him be 
numbered among the deicides!”””' For Philoxenos then, one’s worship revealed one's 
Christology. This relationship was both descriptive and normative. Right worship, i.e. the 
miaphysite usage of the T77:agion, could indicate which Christians had the right understanding 
of Christ and which were heretical in their Christology. Moreover, this test was possible 
because, in Philoxenos’ estimation, worship was normative for doctrine.” For example, in 
the opening salvo of what became his long running polemical exchange with the monk 
Habib, Philoxenos cited the T7sagion as proof of Christ's divinity as if no further evidence 
was needed: 


But by His nature, He (Christ) is immortal because He is God. Thus the whole 
church of God cries out in the hymn, “Holy are thou, O God: Holy, O Mighty: 





271 tme Ala Xx. india Ji» mami Mera acd aX cela C^ QAM X, was 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, F/orilegium, 120. The citation is from Gregory of Nazianzus, Letter to Cledonius, published 
as Ad Cledonium presbyterum. contra Apollinarium: Epistola I, in Sancti patris nostri Gregorii Theologi...opera...omnia, ed. 
and trans. J.-P. Migne, PG 37 (Paris: J.-P. Migne, 1862), 37:180. 


272 This is quite close to the tradition of /ex orandi, lex credendi which was developing in Latin theology 
at the same time. See Paul De Clerk, "Lex orandi, lex credendi': The Original Sense and Historical Avatars of 
an Equivocal Adage," Studia Liturgica 24 (1994): 178-200. To make sense of this defense of liturgical tradition, a 
concept from liturgical theology may prove useful. Aiden Kavenagh has argued that in early Christian 
understanding, liturgy itself constituted a type of theology. In fact, he argues that liturgy was considered the 
primary type of sheologia, that is words directed to God. Against this, Kavenagh asserts that what has become 
known as theology in the post-scholastic and post-reformation sense of speculative academic doctrinal 
theology would have been considered only a secondary type of sheologia, that is merely words about God. It 
should be noted that Kavanagh is trying to make a normative argument within his own discipline about the true 
nature of theology. That part of his argument is irrelevant here. What is useful is his observation of the 
interaction between doctrine and liturgy in the late antique period. One need not accept Kavanagh’s argument 
as being a universal or settled matter. It is enough to know that for some late antique authors in some 
situations perceptions of worship and devotion were normative in shaping doctrine. Liturgical contexts were 
not the only factors shaping Philoxenos' theology, but Kavanagh's analysis can be used on an ad hoc basis. For 
Philoxenos and perhaps for other miaphysite authors, the liturgical context held an imaginative and intuitive 
power over their conception of doctrine. As we shall see below, Philoxenos' appeals to practice and liturgy 
reveal just how powerfully such concerns could shape ones theology in the dauntingly complex Christological 
controversies. Aidan Kavanagh, On Liturgical Theology (New York: Pueblo Pub. Co., 1984), 89-93. 
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Holy, O Immortal who wast crucified for us: have mercy upon us. This one then is 
the holy, mighty, immortal God who was crucified for us. And so the true Church 
believes and thus the tongues cry out moved by truth. ^? 


In fact, when this argument was questioned in a response by Habib, Philoxenos at first 
refused to defend the miaphysite addition. He even went as far as to imply (by comparison 


with the use of a hymn in the polemics of Basil) that the miaphysite T77sagion could be 


considered “a communal hymn which is received in all the churches of all lands.” 
y 


Beyond the supposed universality of the miaphysite Trisagion, Philoxenos also 
appealed to its acceptance by the faithful as a sign that it was not an innovation: 


And if one should ask all the faithful who simply hold the mystery of the faith, they 
hold the view that Christ is God and together with that fact they hold that Christ was 
crucified. They also understand simply that God was crucified. (This thought that 
Christ is not understood to be God or that he should be divided in two, God and 
man, is found to come from the disease of heresy.) It is not, then, my word which 
troubles the simple as you have said, but these simple ones hold and believe thus 
themselves.” 





273 This section must be further exaggeration on Philoxenos’ part, since this letter was likely written 
during or just after the addition to the Trisagion. ap reales Sal ehan e madur mis aoo eee 
Mas dun reso cae due pior ans hwaarhs woolen ehin clas ar nns 
A weal ens Rao diam um seals aide gals albums nha cl due reno 
dn mE c3 eas ho lama tins wAn CALM <iama NU al\ers wham 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lester to the Monks on Faith (Graffin edition), 50. 


274 ade Mass hai emlas comhar waar oar Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mere 
Against Habib (IX-X), 332, 10§158. To be accurate, Philoxenos used this phrase to refer to Basil’s citation of a 
trinitarian hymn and not to directly to describe the miaphysite Trisagion, but the rhetorical effect amounts to 
doing so. Cf. Basil of Caesarea, On the Holy Spirit, published as Leber de Spiritu Sancto, in S.P.N. Basilii Caesareae 
Cappadociae archiepiscopi opera omnia que exstant, ed. and trans. J.-P. Migne, PG 32 (Paris: J.-P. Migne, 1886), 
32:205. 
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teils gree’ Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mewre Against Habib (LX-X), 240, 9891. 
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This appeal to “simply hold the mystery of faith” is the same Evagrian anti-theological 
hermeneutic previously seen in Philoxenos’ Biblical commentary. Grounding this simplicity 
of the faith in the liturgy provided a way for Philoxenos to engage his opponents doctrinally 
while simultaneously rejecting speculative theology. By appealing to the Tyisagion, Philoxenos 
had a clear doctrinal statement whose source was not theological reflection (which was open 
to debate), but the established and received tradition of the church. Towards the end of his 
refutation of Habib, Philoxenos addressed the issue head on: 


You [Habib] wrote “We establish the testimony to these things from the 
scriptures, and we do not establish our argument from a chorus as you do.” 

But, senseless one, you thought that I brought to my argument a proof taken 
from a hymn which is chanted in church because I did not have testimonies from 
scriptute.... it is not because I lack proof from holy scripture or that the scriptures 
do not agree that God was crucified for us. For the scriptures do agree as do the 
preaching of the doctors, and the church of God cries it out in a hymn, that 
immottal God was crucified for us. 

And there is no blame in the fact that I gave as a testimony to my argument a 
common confession of faith.... For I did not, O fool, send the hearers of my 
argument that they should learn from some other place that God immortal died, but 
rather that they should guard that which they already hold and that they should sing 
“Holy” as is their custom and they should say—as had been handed to them—and 


confess as they had received: “Holy are thou, O Immortal who wast crucified for 
us, 7/6 
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* eos al\ers Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mere Against Habib IX-X), 330-32, 10§156-158, 162. 
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For Philoxenos, using the liturgy to settle issues of Christology was superior to dyophysite 
theological reflection, because it did not introduce sources of authority outside of the 
church. In Philoxenos’ rhetoric, appealing to the liturgy merely referred the faithful to what 


they already knew to be true. 


“THE HOLY MYSTERIES SHOULD ALSO BE FOR YOU A DEMONSTRATION”: LITURGIAL 
MYSTERY AS CHRISTOLOGICAL MIRROR 


Philoxenos utilized the Trisagion as a ready description of the incarnate Christ, a 
theological and doxological norm which was embedded in the worship of the church. It was 
not, however, the most powerful Christological resource which he drew from the liturgy. 
The Trisagion was a description of the incarnation, but the liturgical mysteries of baptism, 
anointing, and the Eucharist served as actual microcosms of the incarnation.”” In the Book of 
Sentences, Philoxenos argued: 


Therefore, those things which are said about baptism and the holy mysteries should 
also be for you a demonstration concerning the fact that the one who was full 
emptied himself, and that the infinite one was limited, and that he who “was” 
deigned to “become”, and that the one who begat was begotten...”” 


Later in the same work he elaborated how baptism was a demonstration: 


And because it is hard to grasp in one’s mind how it was possible that God became 
incarnate and yet remained what he was and how to acknowledge that what he was 
and that which he became ate one and the same, all of this is confirmed by the fact 


277 For a concise, but not exhaustive, survey of Eucharistic passages in Philoxenos see de Halleux, 
Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 307. 
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that man becomes a son of God through baptism without giving up the fact that he 
is aman.” 


This transformation of the Christian from bodily to spiritual through baptism served as a 
reverse model of how God, who while yet being spiritual, became bodily. In terms of his 
polemic, it is interesting to note that Philoxenos assumed this baptismal theology not only as 
a given, but also he appealed to it as a shared liturgical and spiritual experience, common to 
all of his audience. Philoxenos anchored his Christological polemic in what he considered to 
be universal interpretations of the liturgy. As with the Trisagion, he sought to avoid and end 
the abstract arguments of the Christological controversy through the tangible evidence of 
the liturgy. ^" 

His Christological proof was, in fact, literally tangible. In his Commentary on the Prologue 
of John (written slightly after the Book of Sentences), Philoxenos made this appeal to both 


baptism and the Eucharist: 


This is a demonstration set next to the act that the Word was not changed 
from that which He was when He became flesh—that each one of us became fully 
(asa) children of God in the womb of baptism, even though our nature is not 
changed from that which we are and we appear as men.... 

Also the holy mysteries that were handed on to us by Him teach us that He 
did not leave that which He was [God] when He became according to our properties 
[which He did not possess]. *He took the bread and He blessed it and broke it and 
gave it to his disciples. And He said, “This is my body.” And again He also took the 





79 àm had ively nisdur emia amn Kaas duani walhtha coma; Moo 
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ents maderi so oar MÀ as ome Win ehano e Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of 
Sentences (CSCO 9), 150. I have used a passive rendering of the verb in English to make a more idiomatic 
translation. 


280 Here we should recall his claim about the Trisagion as being sung in the churches of all land. 


mide Assy mé. enla» Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memre Against Habib (IX-X), 332, 10§158. See the 
discussion above. 
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cup and did the same thing and said, “This is my blood.” And he called body that 
thing which appeared to be bread and again also blood that which tasted like wine. 
And just as all of the elements were what they had become, they did not depart from 
what they were known to be before as if they could not be seen, or touched, or 
tasted. So also neither did the Word, when it became flesh, leave the fact that it was 
God." 


It is what Philoxenos took for granted rather than what he hoped to prove which is relevant 
here. He assumed that his readers would universally agree to this understanding of the real 
presence in the elements. He then wanted his audience to apply the intellectual grounding of 
their belief in the real presence to belief in the incarnation as interpreted by miaphysite 
Christology. This move should be seen as a hermeneutical shift. Consistent with the general 
theme of his Commentary on the Prologue of John, Philoxenos wanted his hearers to approach the 
mystery of the incarnation through faith rather than inquiry and explanation. In Philoxenos 
system, if faith was sufficient grounding for belief in the liturgical mysteries, then it could be 
sufficient for Christology: 


For it is not permissible to ask how He was when he had not yet become [man], or 
how He became [man] while immutable. For the act of the inhomination is a wonder 
and it is not the custom of a wonder to be inquired into or explained (axadd). 
And that is not only the case for this wonder which is thought to have come about 
[lit. become] in God, but also those wonders which were done or are done in all the 
rest of the creatures.... For there are other spiritually perceptible wonders, those 
which are repeatedly coming about [lit. becoming] in the church. They are by no 
means understood by men. But they are believed only: the water which became 
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baptism, the oil which took holiness.... And we believe that they became these 
things. How they became is not understood. And the simple bread becomes holy 
body and the usual drinking wine becomes precious blood. And we affirm that these 
things become such. How they become so is not known to us. Just as we affirm that 
all of the things, which were mentioned, have become and are becoming those things 
which was written about them...so also it is right to believe that the Word also 
became flesh as it was written." 


Philoxenos’ appeal to the liturgy was a practical extension of the hermeneutics of faith and 
simplicity which he advocated as an alternative to theological controversy. As in the case of 
the T7sagion, Philoxenos had found a way to establish the miaphysite theological position 
without resorting to the sort of theological reflection which he pilloried as illegitimate in his 
opponents. In addition, this appeal to the liturgy also kept the elaboration of doctrine 
“within” the collective understanding of the church by appealing to beliefs that were already 
held. 

For Philoxenos, an important function of this intuitive emphasis on faith was that it 
brought to an end the cycle of inquiry which he feared could devolve into an infinite infinite 
regress. In the Book of Sentences Philoxenos warned: 


And if a Jew or Pagan comes to you and—asking to learn from you the mysteries 
celebrated inside the Church—says: “How is it possible that that water can be a 
womb from which men might become born again, and oil be power, and bread be 
body and wine be blood? And how can those who are baptized in it and who are 
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nourished be considered sons of God and from bodily beings be considered 
spiritual?” There is no clear demonstration which you may offer to persuade them. 
But, I think you may say that it is right for men to hold such things through faith 
alone and to be sure that it is easy for God to do all things? 


In an Evagrian sense, faith was the beginning of knowledge." If the inquirer was asking 
questions outside of faith, then no answer would satisfy. In such a case Philoxenos 
advocated taking a different approach. Since there are no demonstrations which will succeed, 
the interlocutor should instead be shown his foolishness: 


And if he strives to inquire after he hears this from you, that it was God who did 
such things, then you should consider him not only an unbeliever and worthy of 
contempt, but also a fool and an ignoramus, for it is not possible to discern or 
understand such things if it is God who has done them. It is not right to argue 


against God's acts nor to say to God: “How can these things come about (lit. 
become). 


As we shall see, methods for demonstrating the foolish nature and dangerous consequences 
of theological speculation added a second dimension to Philoxenos' polemical use of the 


liturgy. 
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284 Note that Evagrius limited the understanding of the mysteries only to certain worthy priests: 
“Gnostikos 14: Answer only the priests, and only those who are worthy in the fear of God, who ask you what 
are the mysteries which they complete..."  .e3emVa wA piczo mA AX AA mas aslo teal 


p vAX $n AAMT mam COI v3 vale uas raal piis Evagtius Ponticus, Grostikos 
(Frankenberg, Syriac edition), 546. 
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“HE WHO DISTINGUISHES CHRIST INTO TWO, DOES NOT WORSHIP THE TRINITY”: 
WRONG DOCTRINE AND WRONG WORSHIP 


Having established that right worship should lead one to right doctrine, Philoxenos 
also availed himself of the corollary. The wrong doctrine of the dyophysites would lead them 
to wrong worship. Since the proper approach to Christ and to the incarnation was an 
attitude of reverence, dyophysite theology with its spirit of critical inquiry was bound to be 
disruptive of worship. Following a similar argument made by Apollinarius, Philoxenos 
pointed out that making a distinction between the human and the divine in Christ would 


introduce a fourth member into the trinity (i.e. composing the trinity of the Father, God the 


Son, the Holy Spirit, and Christ the Man). This “quaternity” (~dvass154) was a frequent 


focus of Philoxenos' polemics, including in his dispute with Habib and the Book of 
Sentences." It’s implications for worship were also sharply put to use in these short polemical 
barbs from Philoxenos' First Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol (which like the exchange with 
Habib was written in the early 480s): “He who distinguishes Christ into two, does not 
worship the Trinity.... He who says that the person of a man who was not God was made 
God, sets up an idol, forms an image, and makes a new god." 

Philoxenos also raised a second criticism against the dyophysite “quaternity.” Not 


only did dyophysite doctrine lead the faithful astray by introducing “strange” (meaning 


idolatrous) new objects of worship, it also served to confuse the models of right worship 


286 See the discussion in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 361 n. 37. 
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Philoxenos of Mabbug, First Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol, 110, 152-53. On the date of this text, see de 
Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 198-201. 
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given in scripture. Some examples of this objection from Philoxenos’ works were collected 


into polemical catena in 569 by deacons at the monastery of St. John of Naitab.”* 


Among 
the pithy citations from Philoxenos in the manuscript, one finds these Philoxenian questions 
for the interrogation of ““Nestorians”’: 
III. If two natures be defined in Christ, which of the two did the magi worship? 
X. If He Who was crucified in the days of Pontius Pilate is to be worshipped rightly, 
not only by us, but also by the celestial hosts, does He not receive this worship as 
God? *” 
We should not be surprised to find Philoxenos falling back here on his preferred scriptural 
paradigms for worship: the magi and the angelic hosts. Just as both had stood as counter 
examples to theological speculation, they could also serve as examples of how the dyophysite 
tendency toward theological precision could divert right worship. For Philoxenos, the point 
of this reductio ad absurdum was that the dyophysite theological distinctions would distract or 
even misdirect the worship of the faithful. 


In another fragment preserved in the same catena manuscript, Philoxenos explained 


this criticism: 


288 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Against Those Who Divide Our Lord, in MS BL Add. 14597, fols. 105v-107v. 
Unfortunately, these catena selections from Philoxenian writings cannot be dated. The zerminus ante quem of 569, 
however, which makes it likely that they are authentic. Nevertheless, they are very similar in rhetoric and 
content to Philoxenos' Lester to the Monks on Faith which provoked the dispute with Habib. Accordingly, it is 
appropriate to introduce them as parallel evidence here. On the manuscript from St. John of Nairab, see de 
Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 185-187; Wright, Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, 648b-651a. 
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The Discourses of Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbógh, A.D. 485-519, ed. and trans. E.A. Wallis Budge (London: Asher & 
Co., 1894), II:c-ciii. 
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If there ate two natures of Christ, a Divine nature and a human nature, then there is 
not one worship for both of them. For if the human nature is accounted to be 
outside the Divine Nature, when you worship the Divine Nature you do not worship 
the human nature. And if you do not worship it, it must be something different 
[from the Divine Nature], and if it is different, it must be a creature. And if you 
consider that human nature equal in worship, while at the same time you account it 
to be different from the divine nature, then it is the case that you worship the 
creature with the creator! But if in the worship of God, His flesh is worshipped, then 
the nature of the incarnate God is one and His flesh is not numbered different from 
Him 290 

Philoxenos reasoned this way: dyophysite doctrine was incompatible with worship of the 

incarnate Christ, but if God in the flesh was indeed worthy of worship (as was assumed to 

be universally agreed between Chalcedonians and miaphysites) then the miaphysite 

Christology was the necessary explanation of why the incarnate Christ ought to be 

worshiped as God. For Philoxenos, wrong doctrine would lead to wrong worship, but right 


worship would lead to right doctrine. And in both cases, it was by the liturgical practice that 


he rendered a verdict on the Christological position. 


“SO ALSO YOU BLASPHEME AGAINST THE MYSTERIES WHICH HE HAS GIVEN US”: 
SEPARATING GOD FROM MAN 


Having established that dyophysite doctrine was incoherent, Philoxenos went even 


further to depict it as having a malevolent effect. He claimed it uncoupled the link between 
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God and humanity which was proffered in the mysteries of the liturgical rite. Both the 
Eucharist and baptism were jeopardized by the dyophysite theology and communion. 

As was the case with most of his arguments, this was a polemic with a pedigree. 
Henry Chadwick and Patrick Gray, among others, have shown that soteriological concerns 
over the Eucharist were a driving force behind Cyril’s visceral reaction to Nestorius’ 
Christology more than half a century earlier.”’ Philoxenos shared these concerns and at 
worst suspected his dyophysite opponents of denying Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. 
Setting aside the issue of the accuracy of his suspicions, we find Philoxenos making just this 
charge against Habib.” In replying to the accusation of having created a “quaternity,” Habib 
had resorted to a liturgical argument similar in structure, if not content, to that of 
Philoxenos:^? 


For the body was assumed only for the completion and the oz&onouia [of salvation]. 
For neither are the purple robes an addition to the king, although he 1s worshiped in 
them, nor are the temple and the one who dwells in it [related in that way]. So also 
we call the holy bread the body of the son of God, but not because it is an addition 
to his body which was assumed from the race of the house of David, as if there were 


21 Henry Chadwick, "Eucharist and Christology in the Nestorian Controversy," Journal of Theological 
Studies n.s. 2, pt. 2 (1951): 129-44; Patrick T. R. Gray, "Rethinking the Trial of Eutyches: Constantinople, 448" 
(paper presented at Program in Hellenic Studies Seminar, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J., February 8, 
2005). 


22 As Abramowski has noted, Philoxenos misconstrues the nature of Habib's position. Habib did 
teach two hypostases, but did not teach two prosopa as Philoxenos charged, Abramowski, "Aus dem Streit," 
632. On this question see also de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 235. 


293 Appealing to the liturgy was not, then, exclusive to Philoxenian polemic. Habib also seemed to 
think that at least some disputed points of theology could be clarified by appealing to what was assumed to be a 
common undetstanding of the liturgy. As noted above, in the case of Philoxenos' appeal to reverence, many of 
Philoxenos' polemical tactics were shared by his opponents. 
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two bodies! But this one is established for the memory of that one. In the same way 
that body which was assumed was assumed only for the oikonomia of the Word.” 


While Habib looked to the liturgy to explain doctrine, his competing understanding of the 
liturgy proved to be a source of alarm for Philoxenos. They clearly did not share a common 
understanding of the Eucharist.”° Given Philoxenos' view that wrong doctrine led to wrong 
worship, this was as he expected. He wrote in response to Habib: 


But in the same way that you have blasphemed against the person of Christ [with the 
doctrine of two natures and two persons], so you also blaspheme against the 
mysteries which he has given us. For he who takes that holy bread is not permitted 
to think in that moment—as you suggest—that the bread which is taken is a 
memorial of a different body (than God's). 


As might be expected, Philoxenos and Habib were at cross purposes. While Habib (at least 
as can be discerned from limited context) was looking to safeguard Christ's divinity from 
being impinged upon by Christ's humanity, Philoxenos was concerned with preserving 
ineffable points of contact between humanity and divinity, both in the incarnation and in the 
Eucharist. 

In his retrospective Lester to the Monks of Senun, Philoxenos elaborated on how the 
faithful had access to God through the incarnation of the Eucharist: 
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?95 They are in real disagreement. Nevertheless, Philoxenos seems to be particularly pugnacious or 
even willfully malicious in his reading of Habib's response. 
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...it became His own flesh which He took from us and not that of another man who 
is considered separate from Him. 

For this reason also, we confess that we take the living body of the living 
God, and not the simple body of a man who is mortal. And we receive the living 
blood of life in every holy sip and not the simple blood of a man subject to decay 
such as one of us—-as is thought by the heretics.... He called the bread, body and the 
wine, blood. It was not shat of someone else but His very own. And who is it that 
says these things? He who, after a short while, was about to be crucified.... He 
whose side was pierced by the lance of the soldiers, and it is written that blood and 
water fell from it—baptism and at the same time atoning blood. For through water, 
baptism was indicated and through blood, the divine mysteries...” 


In short, as he explained in the letter which provoked his dispute with Habib, the 
paradoxical union of human and divine in the incarnation was reflected in the Eucharist: 


“Invisible, we see him; intangible, we handle him; though He cannot be eaten, we consume 


Him; not capable of being tasted, we drink him.’”””® 


The Eucharist was not the only mystery which Philoxenos saw as threatened by 
dyophysite theology. Just as dyophysite theology contradicted the link between divinity and 
humanity in the Eucharist, for Philoxenos, it also threatened to breach the access to divine 


sonship which was available in baptism: 
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of Mabbug, Letter to the Monks of Senun (CSCO 231), 5-6. 
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amis Duces pie aam wham eo uds edhe nans zo Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to the 
Monks on Faith (Graffin edition), 50. 
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...if he who took on flesh is not God, but a mere created man, then we do not 
receive the Holy Spirit in baptism, moreover what we believe is false, namely that he 
was conceived without union and born of a virgin, so that our faith is vain and our 
hope lacking...if he who was born a human of Mary is not considered to be God 
incarnate on our behalf. Nor is [our] birth by him through baptism made to be true, 
unless first his nativity is believed to be through grace and of the woman. For 
because he was naturally born a son of the virgin, we also in baptism through grace 
are made sons of God.” 

This distress over the absence of the Holy Spirit from dyophysite baptism led to, perhaps, 

the greatest of Philoxenos’ liturgical arguments. In linking Christological heresy to fears 

about the departure of the Holy Spirit from the believer, Philoxenos developed a powerful 


rhetorical weapon. 


“AS A RESULT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT OVERSHADOWING THEM”: THE ROLE OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT IN THE LITURGY 


We have already caught in the quotation above a brief glimpse of how Philoxenos 
saw the role of the Holy Spirit in the liturgy. It was on this basis that Philoxenos sounded his 
third and gravest alarm—that dyophysite theology would, by definition, cut off the faithful 
from the presence of the Holy Spirit in the rite. Philoxenos argued that Christ’s incarnation 
and the Holy Spirit’s indwelling were related. Denial or misconstrual of the former prevented 
the occurrence of the latter in the mysteries. Taking this idea to its logical conclusions, 
Philoxenos presented the rhetorically powerful argument that the dyophysite heresy was an 


active opposition of the work of the Spirit in the church. 
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To get the full sense of Philoxenos' polemic, we should begin by briefly considering 
the role he saw the Spirit performing in the rite. Fortunately, this has largely been done by 
Sebastian Brock who has discussed Philoxenos in several of his general surveys of Syriac 
spirituality and pneumatology."" Brock highlights this passage in the Book of Sentences in 
which Philoxenos explains the role of the Holy Spirit in the liturgy: 


What can one say about those Mysteries that are performed in the Church? Although 
by outward appearances they involve ordinary species, yet as a result of the Holy 
Spirit overshadowing [PX =| them, they receive a supernatural power. The water 
becomes a womb which makes human beings spiritual instead of just bodily; the oil 
takes on a sanctifying power, which anoints and sanctifies both soul and body; the 
bread and wine become the Body and Blood of God who became inhominate. 
Whoever is baptized and nourished with these is someone who has been created 
anew.... Who is capable of perceiving these wondrous changes with the eyes of the 
body? Who can speak of them in a fitting way? For in the short time during which 
someone goes down to the water to be baptized, at the invocation of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, they are born anew: they strip off the old person that they were, and 
they are renewed, becoming once again the New Person, after the likeness of the 
[Second] Adam who was from heaven, who for this very reason was inhominate and 
was born of the Virgin so, that He might effect our rebirth from the baptismal font— 
a second mother—as new children for God the Father.” 





300 Sebastian Brock, The Holy Spirit in the Syrian Baptismal Tradition, 2d ed. (Pune, India: Anita Printers, 
1998); Sebastian Brock, Spirituality in the Syriac Tradition, 2d ed., Moran 'Etho' 2 (Kottayam, Kerala, India: St. 
Ephrem Ecumenical Research Institute, 2005); Sebastian Brock, Fire from Heaven: Studies in Syriac Theology and 
Liturgy (Aldershot, England: Ashgate Variorum, 2006). The following are also noteworthy: Emmanuel 
Kaniyamparampil, The Spirit of Life : A Study of the Holy Spirit in the Early Syriac Tradition (Kottayam, Kerala, India: 
Oriental Institute of Religious Studies, 2003); Emmanuel Pataq Siman, L’Expérience de l'esprit par l'Église d'apres la 
traditionne syrienne d’Antioche (Paris: Beauchesne, 1971). Paul Harb’s short study focuses on Philoxenos 
specifically. Paul Harb, "La Conception pneumatique chez Philoxéne de Mabbüg," Me/tho 5, 1 (1969): 5-16. 
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For our purposes here, this passage illustrates both the active role which Philoxenos saw the 
Holy Spirit performing in the liturgy and the connection he drew between that work of the 
Spirit and the access of the faithful to new life in Christ through baptism.” 

In his discussion of Philoxenos’ view of baptism, Brock has noted that the Syriac 
tradition represents a conflation between a “Johannine” emphasis on baptism as rebirth and 
a “Pauline” interpretation of baptism as death and resurrection. ? Philoxenos tended toward 
the Johannine imagery, following Ephrem and earlier Syriac theologians who had richly 
developed the image of baptism and anointing as a rebirth or nativity. For Philoxenos it 
was part of the symmetry of the incarnation. Just as Christ was born of Mary, so the 
baptized were born of the Spirit and became sons of God. In his commentary on Luke 3:22- 
23, Philoxenos explained: 


For on this account he became man, to make us sons to his Father. He was 
manifested a corporeal (being) to change us to his spirituality. He was born of a 


roca eme hin eain edidi e ehnm eo QM ehad Qoo abheo pishe 
xo 14a Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 118. Translation by Sebastian Brock in Brock, 
Spirituality in the Syriac Tradition, 132. 


302 Also of note is Philoxenos’ phrase “the Holy Spirit is the soul of our soul” in the Mere on the Faith 
by Questions and Answers: ...ex3 am ex 93 arr’ C pints an mrao03 UA nm»oi Philoxenos of 
Mabbug, Memra on the Faith by Questions and Answers (Part I: On the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit), published as 
"Memra de Philoxéne de Mabboug sur l'inbabitation du Saint Esprit," ed. and trans. Antoine Tanghe, Le Muséon 73, 3-4 
(1960): 52. Tanghe notes this draws on Cyril of Alexandria. Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, De Adoratione et Cultu in 
Spiritu et Veritate, in S.P.N. Cyrilli...opera...omnia, eds. and trans. Joannis Auberti and J.P. Migne, PG 68 (Paris: J.- 
P. Migne, 1864), 68:148; Cyril of Alexandria, Thesaurus de Sancta et Consubstantiali Trinitate, in S.P.N. 
Cynil...opera...omnia, eds. and trans. Joannis Auberti and J.P. Migne, PG 75 (Paris: J.-P. Migne, 1864), 75:584; 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mera on the Faith by Questions and Answers (Part I, Tanghe edition), 67, n. 55. 


303 Brock, Spirituality in the Syriac Tradition, 60-83. 
304 Ephrem, Hymns on Virginity, published as Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Virginitate (Text), 
ed. and trans. Edmund Beck, CSCO 94 (Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1962), 7§5-6. There is a 


discussion of this theme and passage in Brock, Spirituality in the Syriac Tradition, 62-65. 
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woman that he might beget us of the Holy Spirit.... And whereas flesh receives a 
soul within the womb, in baptism the Holy Spirit is given to man...*” 


The means of this rebirth was the water of baptism and also the holy myron. (As evident in 
the description which he gives of the rite in the Book of Sentences, Philoxenos used a liturgy 
with an early version of the Syriac dual-baptismal anointing). While these physical elements 
of the mysteries were important, it was the indwelling of the Holy Spirit which made 
baptism a mystery. In an undated fragment (Mera on the Faith by Questions and Answers), 
Philoxenos went to great lengths to remind his readers: 


The wetness of the water in which we are baptized and the oiliness of the anointing 
oil which anoints does not remain after our death, but the Holy Spirit, which is 
mixed with our bodies and our souls by oil and water, remains with us both in this 
life and after death, because He is our true baptism." 


In sum, for Philoxenos, the indwelling of the Spirit was the true and lasting effect of 
baptism. 
With regard to this inhabitation of the Holy Spirit, Brock has noted that Philoxenos 


provides some of the earliest evidence for an interesting lexical development in which the 


verb eX, ex (agen; to tabernacle, dwell, overshadow) moved from being an expression in the 
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Luke (CSCO 392), 72, 83-84. Translation from Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 
393), 62, 71-72. 


306 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 124. On the baptismal anointing in Philoxenos 
see Brock, Syrian Baptismal Tradition, 54, 209-221; Baby Varghese, Les Onctions baptismales dans la tradition syrienne, 
CSCO Subsidia 82 (Louvain: E. Peeters, 1989), 162-69. 
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nix. Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memra on the Faith by Questions and Answers (Part I, Tanghe edition), 46. 
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Peshitta translation of the Hebrew Bible referring to divine action to being used in the 


308 


Christian liturgy to describe the action of the Holy Spirit. " Ultimately, this took hold in 


several seventh-century and later liturgical prayers which introduced a neologism 
“tabernacling” (ehan 5) in the epiclesis (the prayer invoking the Holy Spirit) of the 


Eucharistic liturgy. Brock has identified Philoxenos’ usage of the term as an intermediary 
step in this development. 
Brock’s identification can be amplified beyond his initial observation." When 


considered chronologically, Philoxenos’ own use of the root shows the same development 


on a micro-scale. While Philoxenos did not use the substantive (dvo N mo) with direct 


reference to the liturgy, his uses of the term in other contexts are the earliest extant 
occurrences in West Syrian literature." Moreover, his use of the term shows a chronological 
development bringing together the application of the term to the work of the Holy Spirit in 


both the incarnation and the liturgical rites. 


508 Sebastian Brock, "From Annunciation to Pentecost: The Travels of a Technical Term," in 
Eulogema: Studies in Honor of Robert Taft ST, ed. S. Parenti E. Carr, A.-A. Thiermeyer and E. Velkovska, Studia 
Anselmiana 110 (Rome: n.a., 1993), 76-78. 


309 Brock identifies the passages below, but does not draw the link in terms of development set out 
here. Brock, "Travels of a Technical Term," 76, 7. It is also interesting that Philoxenos did not use the term in 
either his Memra on the Faith by Questions or the fragment of his Commentary on Luke which covered the 
annunciation even though there would have been ample opportunity to do so. Cf. Philoxenos of Mabbug, 
Memra on the Faith by Questions and Answers (Part I, Tanghe edition), 43; Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Luke 
(Memra on the Annunciation), published as "Der Sermo des Philoxenos von Mabbug De annuntiatione Dei Genetricis 
Mariae," ed. and trans. Paul Krüger, Orrentalia Christiana Periodica 20, 1-2 (1954): 158. 


310 Brock, "Travels of a Technical Term," 76, 78. Brock notes that the East Syrian author Narsai uses 
the term at about the same time as Philoxenos, though not with respect to baptism. 
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Philoxenos’ use of the term eoe N o to describe the role of the Holy Spirit in 


the incarnation was in recounting the conception of Christ. His earliest mention of 


ehan N mo in any text is in the Mere Against Habib where he uses it for the 


overshadowing of the Spirit upon Mary." In his Second Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol, 


which was written shortly after the Memre Against Habib, Philoxenos used e dant to 


describe the incarnation as the “indwelling” of Christ in humanity." In both cases these 


occurrences parallel the use of the root verb eX, ev by the Diafesseron and the Peshitta for the 


Holy Spirit overshadowing Mary in Luke 1:35 and the spiritual indwelling of Christ in John 


1:14.°° It is this latter verse, usually rendered as Christ dwelt “among us” (2 Ar), which 


Philoxenos employed as a piece of Christological evidence, preferring to translate it as Christ 


. . . . 314 
dwelt “in us” (meaning in humanity as a genus). 


In Philoxenos’ later Biblical commentaries (c. 507), we find the two usages unified in 
his exegesis of Christ's baptism and the descent of the Holy Spirit (Luke 3:22-23).? Christ's 
virgin birth and baptism were presented as types of the baptism and spiritual birth of all the 


children of God. Philoxenos then semantically tied together the role of the Holy Spirit in 


1! Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memre Against Habib II-V), 502, 3831. 


312 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Second Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol, published as "La deuxième lettre de 
Philoxéne aux monastères du Beit Gaugal," ed. and trans. André de Halleux, Le Muséon 96, 3-4 (1983): 67, §47-48. 


313 Brock, "Travels of a Technical Term," 71-74. 


314 See the discussion of this uniquely miaphysite interpretation in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa 
vie, 373-378. 





315 Brock, "Travels of a Technical Term," 71-74; Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and 
Luke (CSCO 392), 80-82. 
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Christ’s conception and his baptism by applying the vocabulary of the former to the latter: 
“This [the spiritual rebirth of humanity] is the mystery which was fulfilled in the baptism of 


our Saviour, which (baptism) indeed the Father confirmed through his voice and the Spirit 


by his overshadowing (mha 9) With this comment, Philoxenos lexically linked the 


work of the Holy Spirit in the incarnation to its presence in the mystery of baptism. While 
the appeal to the rite of baptism is implicit here, Philoxenos made it explicit in a passage we 
have already seen from the Book of Sentences: “What can one say about those Mysteries that 


are performed in the Church?...as a result of the Holy Spirit overshadowing [PA res] 


them, they receive a supernatural power"? While Philoxenos did not go as far as the later 


West Syrian Eucharistic anaphorae which applied the term exdvatsX_ to the action of the 


Holy Spirit in the rite, his use of the root eX, ev makes it clear that he considered the work 


of the Holy Spirit in the incarnation (overshadowing Mary) to be parallel to the work of the 


Spirit in the liturgy, both in the birth of the new child of God (indwelling in baptism) and in 


the faithful’s access to the incarnate Christ in the Eucharist (overshadowing the elements). 


316 waia mlo m2 esr ar Tix cals pataa miann no Aahrei ma en 
.méce NM as Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 392), 82, Fragment 53. 
Translation is adapted from Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 393), 70. 


317 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 118. Similarly in his Commentary on the Prologue of 

John, Philoxenos made it clear that the Holy Spirit is an essential part of the elements of the Eucharist, baptism, 

and anointing: emia WIAA wat o maso ea» tases “an emih mam sah cla 

xar oa eárianto eae aco earna vata méóuaocas am esaia sah eco “ace realex 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 191. 


318 See the mention of similar Eucharistic usage by Jacob of Serug in Brock, "Travels of a Technical 
Term," 85. 
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THE DENIAL OF GOD... IS A REBELLION AGAINST THE SPIRIT’S LORDSHIP”: HERESY 
AND THE HOLY SPIRIT“ 


From this parallel understanding of the Holy Spirit’s role in both the incarnation and 
the liturgy, Philoxenos shaped his most potent liturgical polemic. He concluded that if 
dyophysite theology denied the overshadowing of Mary by the Spirit (as was the case in the 
homo assumptus theology which Philoxenos imputed to Habib) then, by definition the 
dyophysites had cut off the faithful from the presence of the Holy Spirit in the rite. 
Philoxenos considered this alienation of the spirit to be a grave danger. 

Such a charge may seem surprising since, as we have seen in chapter one, Philoxenos 
took a rather lenient view of what the Holy Spirit would tolerate (including clergy who “steal, 
commit adultery, defraud, plunder, and swear falsely")." In general, he downplayed 
concerns about grieving the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, at several points in his Mera on the 
Faith by Questions and Answers (a treatise dedicated to questions about the Holy Spirit), 
Philoxenos did allow one exception: 

There is no sin which can deprive us of our baptism, not adultery, theft, fornication, 

false-witness, nor any other action, except the denial of God and fellowship with 


demons because the Holy Spirit distances itself from them and such like them and 
because the Spirit does not agree to remain where Satan dwells.” 


319 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mera on the Faith by Questions (Part II), fol. 104v. 
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eN ins ase’ thas Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memra on the Faith by Questions and Answers (Part I, Tanghe 
edition), 46. Cf, the complete English translation of this text: Philoxenos of Mabbug, Memra on the Faith by 
Questions and Answers (Part I: On the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit), published as On the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit, in 
The Syriac Fathers on Prayer and the Spiritual Life, trans. Sebastian Brock, Cistercian Studies 101 (Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: Cistercian Publications, 1987), 106-27. 
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The Holy Spirit would leave the believer in cases of apostasy. This exception is not 
surprising within the context of the Chalcedonian Christological conflicts. We have already 
seen Philoxenos make exactly this charge against the dyophysites in his Lezer to Abu Ya far : 


But after they [the dyophysites] had blasphemed [at the Council of Chalcedon] and 
torn the true faith and gone out of the sheepfold of life, they were excommunicated 
and rejected. The Holy Spirit did not remain with them but [instead] a spirit of error 
and of Satan. And they became devoid and stripped of baptism and of the 
priesthood and of every mystery of the true Church.” 


The rhetorical effect of such a pronouncement upon his readers must have been marked. 
Questions about the indwelling of the Holy Spirit were of great concern in the period. In his 
Memra on the Faith by Questions and Answers, Philoxenos devoted the entire text (as preserved) 
to answering questions about the departure of the Spirit from sinful Christians.” Similarly, 
Severus of Antioch’s letters show him responding to similar concerns about blaspheming 
against the Holy Spirit.” 

In these writings, Philoxenos and Severus were primarily concerned with assuring 


their audiences of the faithful indwelling of the Spirit. Accordingly, Philoxenos had to walk a 
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hni Whar wiir camila pa hana (0 Chana Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lettre au Abi 
Ya'fur, 221. The authenticity of this text has been questioned, and rightly so, as there is one clear anachronistic 
interpolation. Nevertheless, this passage and much of the letter carries the themes and vocabulary of other 
pieces reliably attributed to Philoxenos. Thus, I concur with de Halleux’s tentative attribution of the text to 
Philoxenos. de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 207. See also Sebastian Brock, "Alphonse Mingana and the 
Letter of Philoxenos to Abu 'Afr," Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 50 (1967): 199-206. 


32 See the summary in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 276-78. 


323 See Letter 103, “Of the Holy Mar Severus from the Letter to Caesaria" in Severus of Antioch, 
Collection of Letters, 423-25. 
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fine line to justify this sole case in which the Spirit could be lost. In the Mera on the Faith by 
Questions and Answers, he made this distinction: 
If it is allowed that we should say that the Spirit which we have received in baptism 
leaves the soul, it is because of sins such as these—or rather because of this 
wickedness, for it is not right to even call these sins because the denial of God by 
itself is not a sin so much as a rebellion against the Spirit’s lordship and an enmity 
which battles against him.” 
Philoxenos went on to compare the troubled soul to a city which has overturned its imperial 
statues. On the one hand, this might occur due to popular unrest, in which case the Emperor 
might grant clemency. On the other hand, if a usurper had led the revolt, the emperor would 
consider the turmoil to be a rebellion which must be crushed (Philoxenos had first-hand 
knowledge of this from having lived through two attempted rebellions in Antioch). 
Philoxenos concluded by noting that the key question was not the behavior of the city 
(which is the same in both scenarios), but its statement of allegiance. The same is true for the 
soul. If it sins, the Holy Spirit can offer forgiveness, but if it submits to another lord then 
forgiveness is impossible. Philoxenos explained with this example: 
When in our day, an unbaptized idolater or a Samaritan comes for holy baptism, 
even if they should not repent from their earlier evils, [by] the sole fact that they 


renounce Satan and confess Christ, they are counted among the just and in the 
realm of the kingdom of Christ...” 
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œb max. Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mera on the Faith by Questions and Answers (Part I, Tanghe edition), 47. 
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For Philoxenos, the key distinction was the conflict of allegiance between the Holy Spirit 
and Satan. His proof text for this distinction was 2 Corinthians 6:14-16: 
For what communion have righteousness and iniquity? Or what communion has 
light with darkness? What accord has Christ with Satan? Or what has a believer in 
common with an unbeliever? What agreement has the temple of God with idols?” 
In addition to the Memra on the Faith by Questions and Answers, Philoxenos also cited the 
pericope in his Leer to the Monks of Senun. Here his Christological polemic was even more 
explicit as he congratulated the monks on their faithfulness to the miaphysite cause: 
For in as much as you heard the apostle crying, “What communion is there of light 
with darkness, and of the Christ with Satan, and of the believer with the unbeliever, 
and of the temple of God with that of demons,” as wise disciples of the apostle, you 
separated yourselves from communion which was with those who are ministers of 
Satan and temples of demons. For these learned from the Accuser, considering 
Christ to be a simple man as also the Jews and heathen do.” 
While such vocabular of spiritual conflict was certainly part of Philoxenos’ rhetorical 
flourish, it also reflected the pneumatology underlying his Christological polemic. Heresy 
threatened to overthrow the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in favor of Satan. The mechanism 


for doing so was denying the role of the Holy Spirit in the incarnation. The “denial of God” 


about which Philoxenos warned was both spiritual and literal. In his opinion, the dyophysites 





326 2 Corinthians 6:14-16, English adapted from RSV: Mù yiveo0e &vegoCvyotvrec amiotots: tic yào 
u£voyi] SLXGLOOUVY xal EVOL, Ñ tis Xovvovta qur mods OXOTOS; Tic bE CULPHVYOLS XELOTOD rods Bedo, fj Tis UEEIC 
MOTH UET AALGTOV; tic SE ovyworóOsotc vod Beo uerà eidmAwv; (NA27). See below for Philoxenos’ Syriac text of 
the pericope. 
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had denied God in the humanity of Christ and as such had made themselves enemies of the 
Spirit. Christological speculation was not merely an intellectual matter; because of its spiritual 
implications, it was as serious and as dangerous as treasonous speech against a Roman 


emperor. 


CONCLUSION 


From a model for right doctrine to an endangered means of salvation, the liturgy 
played a prominent role in Philoxenos’ polemic. His first appeal was to the liturgy as a 
substitute for Christological controversy. Against the incessant theological discussion and 
debate of the post-Chalcedonian era, Philoxenos called for an end to speculation and 
advocated in its place the reverent right worship of the incarnate Christ. This doxological 
focus took its cues from Biblical narratives (especially the nativity) and also from the 
liturgical practices of the church (such as the acclamations of the “heotokos, the Trisagion, and 
the mysteries). From these sources, Philoxenos was able to craft doctrinal responses to the 
dyophysites without resorting to the very same form of theological discourse which he 
condemned in his opponents. Appeals to the liturgy also had several powerful advantages 
over more abstract arguments. They could claim to be based on universally accepted beliefs 
and thus be presented as free from competing interpretations. Similarly, as a shared 
experience, liturgical polemic could serve to bind together a group identity against heretics. 
Lastly, Philoxenos sought to use the liturgy (particularly the mysteries) as way to head off 


Christological inquiry and commentary. For those who had questions, the miracles of the 
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mysteries provided microcosms of the miracle of the incarnation. And for those who were 
not satisfied with such an explanation, no explanation would suffice. 

Philoxenos’ second liturgical polemic set out to show exactly how the dyophysite 
logic could never be satisfied, leading to endless contradiction and eventually liturgical self- 
destruction. On the surface, the dyophysite position confused and diverted worship from the 
incarnate Christ. It made the Biblical accounts of worship (such as the magi) incoherent and 
at its worst seemed to introduce a new object of worship, the merely human body assumed 
by Christ. This polemic, as exaggerated as it was, was only Philoxenos’ first foray. His real 
condemnation of the dyophysite worship came from his conclusion that the dyophysite 
separation of humanity and divinity in Christ meant a similar separation between humanity 
and divinity in the mysteries. Those who took Christ’s body and blood in the dyophysite 
Eucharist did not take the life-giving body of God, but a merely human body. So too in 
baptism, access to the Holy Spirit was threatened. 

The implications of dyophysite theology for baptism and the role of the Holy Spirit 
in the rite provided Philoxenos with the third and most powerful of his rhetorical weapons. 
Building upon the rich Syrian baptismal tradition, Philoxenos drew a sharp link between the 
role of the Holy Spirit in the incarnation and the indwelling of the Spirit in baptism. He 
argued that the dyophysites, by denying the role of the Holy Spirit in the incarnation were 
also denying its role in baptism. Thus he portrayed their erroneous teaching about Christ’s 
incarnation as a satanic effort to interrupt the Spirit’s role in the oikonomia of salvation. This 


was an argument with broad rhetorical appeal. From the common liturgical experience of his 
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audience, Philoxenos was able to draw upon a common sacramental vision imperiled by the 
Christological heresies. 

In short, his call to join the Christological controversies could be summed up as a 
call to join the struggle of the Holy Spirit against Satan. As we shall see in the next chapter, 


this is a rhetorical trope which Philoxenos developed fully in his ascetical writings. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
BEGINNING THE DISCIPLESHIP OF CHRIST: THEOLOGICAL CONFLICT AS 
ASCESIS AND SPIRITUAL WARFARE 
INTRODUCTION 
Writing from exile in 521, Philoxenos made an impassioned appeal to the monks of 
the monastery of Senun to maintain the anti-Chalcedonian cause in his absence. He urged 
the monks to continue his doctrinal struggles, not merely for his sake, but as a crowning 
achievement to their own monastic labors: 
But now, as I am hearing, you have also added apostolic service to your monastic 
lifestyle and also zeal for the orthodox faith to your tested righteousness. For it is 
fitting to the one who is wise in lifestyle, that to this one there should also be 
knowledge of the faith. [And it is fitting] for the one whose body is pure from lust 
that also his soul should be set free from strange worship [i.e. idolatry]. [And it is 
fitting] for he who was justified from sin through conflicts and toils, that also he 
should prevail over error through the wisdom which is given by faith. For you first 
humbled the fervor of the body and now, behold, you humiliate the arrogance of 
heretics... 
This appeal brings together two primary elements in Philoxenos’ polemic: his effort to 
encourage monastic communities to join the controversy and his criticism of dyophysite 
Christology from the perspective of Christian practice. We have seen how he urged those 


seeking knowledge of God to oppose dyophysite Christology on the grounds that it 
g g PP yophy gy g 


threatened the access to God found in scripture reading and the liturgical mysteries. 
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Philoxenos’ conflation of ascetic and theological labor in his Leer to the Monks of Senun 
continues this same approach and invites us to look at his polemics within a broader context: 
how did Philoxenos construct the relationship between theological conflict and the ascetic 
life? 

This chapter answers this question by situating three themes from Philoxenos' 
polemics within the Evagrian ascetic framework he presented in the Discourses. The three 
polemical themes are Philoxenos' dogmatic approach to affirming right doctrine (through 
creed, scripture, and liturgy), his rejection of human inquiry and speculation (such as 
commentary) in favor of a hermeneutic of simplicity, and, lastly, his use of spiritual combat 
as a lens for understanding the controversy. All three elements are readily evident in 


Philoxenos’ ascetic method organized under the general rubric of the “contest of the spirit" 


(X503 GaL — wats chal e, the internal spiritual battle which was 


undertaken in pursuit of the discipleship of Christ.” In this regard, Philoxenos' 
Christological polemic can be understood as drawing on a larger mystical system. Instead of 
emphasizing the distinction between Philoxenos' polemic and ascetic writings (which has 
often been made by modern scholars), this chapter uses the similarities of these two bodies 
of texts to offer an insight into Philoxenos’ most powerful means for rallying supporters in 
the Christological controversies—lauding theological conflict as an ascetic practice to be 


undertaken as one step in the pursuit of spiritual perfection. 


329 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:12-16, 316. 
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This analysis serves to explain the observation made in the previous chapters—that 
for Philoxenos, heretical doctrine was more than merely a human misunderstanding of the 
relationship between God and man. Instead, he subsumed theological conflicts with 
‘heretics’ as one category within a greater “contest of the spirit." For Philoxenos, heresy 
stood as an obstacle to the life of perfection which was the ultimate goal of Christ’s disciples. 
In his ascetic system, attaining and keeping the true faith were integral and essential parts of 


the path to perfection and divine knowledge. 


DOGMA, DOCTRINAL INQUIRY, AND DEMONS: PHILOXENIAN POLEMIC OBSERVED 
While in his episcopal administration, Philoxenos was capable of moderation, it is 

nevertheless true that the strident rhetoric of his polemical works reflects an unfailing 

commitment to the miaphysite understanding of Christ. Unlike his near contemporary Jacob 


330 
From our 


of Serug, Philoxenos’ position vis-à-vis Christ's nature was abundantly clear. 
study of Philoxenian polemic in previous chapters, we have shown that Philoxenos sought to 
rally support against his dyophysite opponents by depicting Christological heresies as a threat 
to Christian practice (e.g. scripture reading and participation in the liturgical mysteries). From 
the rhetoric of these appeals to practice, three recurrent elements stand out for consideration 
as concepts which were informed by his vision of ascetic life. These three themes are: the 


use of dogmatic arguments in support of miaphysite doctrine (which we have seen in his 


appeal to simple faith in scripture and the mysteries); repeated objections to theological 





330 See for example the numerous confessions of faith which survive under his name. de Halleux, 
Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 168-78. On the now resolved but previously uncertain position of Jacob of Serug see 
Sebastian Brock, A Brief Outline of Syriac Literature, Moran 'Etho' 9 (Kottayam, Kerala, India: St. Ephrem 
Ecumenical Research Institute, 1997), 37. 
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inquity (which we have seen in his criticism of commentary and Christological explanation); 
and a tendency to interpret the conflict in terms of conflicts between opposing spiritual 
forces (which we have seen in his arguments regarding the absence of the spirit from the 
dyophysite rite). As we have already treated these three concepts to some degree, it will 
suffice to briefly review them here before examining their counterparts in Philoxenos' ascetic 


schema. 


DOGMA 

In his study of Philoxenian theology, de Halleux enigmatically qualified Philoxenos’ 
theology as corresponding to a “génie intuitif mais tumultueux.... toute la réflexion 
religieuse de Philoxéne derive d'une intuition théologique fondamentale..."?' Although de 
Halleux did not elaborate in greater detail, one may catch a glimpse of this intuitive character 
in Philoxenos' dogmatic appeals in support of miaphysite Christology. The strongest 
examples are the many instances in which Philoxenos made a hyperbolic refusal to defend or 
explain his Christology. For example in the Commentary on Matthew and Luke, he proudly 
spoke of apprehending the mystery of Christ by faith alone: 


For the oz&onomia of God is an ineffable mystery, and we are not ashamed to confess 
(rxadx) that our doctrine is not understood or subjected to commentary 


(x&v), but in this do we the more boast, that we lay hold of a mystery which 
may not be comprehended by knowledge. And while all wisdoms and all doctrines 


331 The passage is found in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 311-14. I am grateful to Lucas Van 
Rompay, a former student of de Halleux, for indulging my lexical queries about some of the intriguing 
vocabulaty that de Halleux used to describe Philoxenos. Van Rompay himself calls attention to the term 
"fruste" which de Halleux used elsewhere. Lucas Van Rompay, "Bardaisan and Mani in Philoxenus of 
Mabbog’s Mēmrē against Habbib," (forthcoming). 
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may be investigated and understood, these things of ours remain in silence. They are 
only to be believed, because they are not to be understood." 


For Philoxenos the key to laying hold of the mystery of Christ was faith. Specifically, he 
considered faith to have access to Christ through three sources— the creed, scripture, and 
liturgy. 

The role of faith in credal confession is perhaps the most ready example of what 
Philoxenos saw as the appropriate dogmatic approach to Christology. A creed was to be 
affirmed without justification and without making any exceptions. Thus in Severus of 
Antioch's Prosphonesis (of which Philoxenos was a prominent co-signer and perhaps also co- 
author) we find that a simple affirmation was made that the definition of the three hundred 
and eighteen fathers was the “one and only definition of faith" and that this definition did 
not admit the possibility of two natures in Christ after the union"? No defense or 
justification was presented in this proclamation. In general, Philoxenos simply asserted his 
doctrine as true, an article of faith which required no defense. 

In addition to the Nicene Creed, scripture served a similar direct relationship in 
transmitting the mysteries to faith. Against the heretics, Philoxenos advocated not more 
explanation but less. His strict literal interpretation was part of this same dogmatic defense 


of the miaphysite Christology. We have already seen this sentiment in the Biblical 





332 adn mS sats quum eo crees mawi Adaha eM UX am wie 
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ean eM AN Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 392), 63-64. English 
translation adapted from Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 393), 54-55. 


333 hamam maana anh i» ver di» niam Severus of Antioch, Prosphronesis, 
published as "A/loeution prononcée par Sévère après son élévation sur le trône patriarcal d'Antioche," ed. and trans. M.A. 


Kugener, Oriens Christianus 2 (1902): 266. 
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commentaries and it can be found in his polemical tracts as well. In the Book of Sentences he 
wrote: 
You should not doubt that God became man and experienced suffering and tasted 
death.... For it is right for you to believe these things for two reasons—because they 


are spoken in the scriptures and because they are written by God. And they should 
be a demonstration of faith for you... ?* 


In other words, for Philoxenos scripture carried sufficient authority to ground faith. Just as 
with the creed, he deemed that nothing further was needed in addition to scripture to 
support one's belief. 

A similar dynamic was at work in the liturgy as well. In his Commentary on the Prologue 
of John, Philoxenos frequently cited the mysteries of the liturgy as parallels for the mystery of 
the incarnation. In one particular passage, he explained how the act of faith in each mystery 
was also analogous as a wonder: 


And as each one of us fills his mind with wonder, let us increase in faith instead of 
inquity (hes) and instead of doubt, the assurance which is in the confession 


(drsxadh) which is fitting to the mysteries. ? 
In his schema, he considered that for all three sources of faith—the creed, scripture, the 
mysteries— “confession” was all that were needed. All one must do is confess Christ, or as 


Philoxenos explained to the monks of Beth Gogol: 
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Philoxenos of Mabbug, Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 81. 
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Y ol As edad mori cas Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of 
Jobn (CSCO 380), 203. 
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I say with Paul: “I confess Christ Jesus..." In the name of Christ I implore and 
testify. To what end? So that we might remain in the simplicity of faith which draws 
neat to God, and so that we might guard ourselves from the wicked doctrines 
invented by false men. 


Ultimately, miaphysite doctrine was construed as a matter received from the traditions of the 
church. While Philoxenos thought the believer needed to guard himself against the heretics, 
he held that faith itself needed no defense. Indeed, faith served as the antidote to heresy. 

To be more precise, Philoxenos often placed faith in opposition to “error” 


(ehan), warning his audience that to abandon faith for the sake of human knowledge 


or commentary was certain to lead to error.” He advocated that the right path was to return 
to the profession of faith shared by the church. Thus he put forward this modus operandi 
against Habib: “Let us reply to him simply from the word of the confession which is 
common to us and to him [i.e. the Nicene Creed]. Given his dogmatic view of faith, 
Philoxenos thought that replies to a heretic ought to be made from the confession of faith 


not in addition to it. 





336 (ein. arsa (Mae: earo war ol eae Mra eünm xo walaa mr Mee 
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Second Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol, 41. 


337 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 22, 59. 
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Philoxenos of Mabbug, Mere Against Habib IX-X), 256, 9§134. 
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DOCTRINAL INQUIRY 


Closely linked to Philoxenos’ dogmatic defense of miaphysite doctrine was his 
rejection of doctrinal inquiry. In his Commentary on the Prologue of John he warned: 


It is not even allowed to begin inquiry (hod) or investigation (apas) 
concerning Him [the Creator], it is permissible only to believe that He exists and that 
He entirely does not fall subject to seeking (edas), or knowledge, or speech.” 


Against inquiry, Philoxenos posed one of his key concepts, simplicity (ehai ara). We 


have already seen about how simplicity was presented as the means of preserving faith in the 
face of heresy. For Philoxenos, such simplicity stood in opposition to the speculative inquiry 
which was the primary cause of Christological heresy: 
How is it that someone could not seek to recetve the doctrine concerning the divine 
mysteries...as a child, but instead foolishly make a spectacle of oneself and strive to 
judge and inquire into those things which it is right to take up only by the faith and 
simplicity which accompany youth??? 
Moreover, in Philoxenos' understanding simplicity was requisite because the task in question, 


understanding divine doctrine, was a simple matter. In the Book of Sentences he explained the 


conflict in this way: “We distance ourselves from trickery (revaisar) of words and from 


the cunning (rasa) of opinions...because divine docttine is simple and there is no 
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need for craftiness of words and the invention of thoughts.” “1 Of particular note here is the 


moral vocabulary which Philoxenos used to describe the heretical opinions. The terms 


trickery (dvaisar’) and cunning (rasa) were morally charged, indicating the 


insidious intent behind heretical opinions. 


DEMONS 

In his allegations of insidious intent behind heresy, Philoxenos did not mince words. 
We have caught a glimpse already of the vehemence with which he treated the inquiry and 
speculation of the dyophysites. In addition to moral censure, he had an even more powerful 
condemnation. Drawing on a demonology which had been developing since the earliest 
Christian literature, Philoxenos portrayed his theological opponents as serving a Satanic 
scheme against the true faith. Thus in his Second Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol, he concluded 
a long discussion of dyophysite Christology with this condemnation: “Satan invented these 
phrases of wickedness that through each of these rash ones he might trouble the serenity of 


: 342 Xs : š y " 
the simple." Such a spiritual outlook was the norm for Philoxenos' polemics, occurring in 


neatly every work.” Dyophysites were consistently labeled as “devils (e3e.), ^" “disciples 
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Book of Sentences (CSCO 9), 33. 
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Mages Philoxenos of Mabbug, Second Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol, 31. 


343 Interestingly, this rhetoric is present on only one occasion in the Commentary on the Prologue of John. 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 220. Nevertheless that passage is 
consistent with the point being made here. There are also two references in his Commentary on Matthew and Luke. 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on Matthew and Luke (CSCO 392), 27-29. 
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of devils (earra xx), and “ministers of the Accuser ( xax 
Wot a ^ ee 


This demonology served to reinforce the battle lines drawn in Philoxenos' anti- 
Chalcedonian polemics. At the most basic level, Philoxenos followed 2 Corinthians 6:14-16 
and used the simple logic that if his opponents were opposed to Christ (as the miaphysites 
defined him), then they must be laboring for Satan." We have already seen such an 
argument at work in his polemics concerning the presence of the Holy Spirit in the liturgy. 


Philoxenos' approach vatied. At times, his mention of demonic opposition was a 


348 


passing remark.” At other times it became an elaborately developed demonology, such as in 


this litany of anathemas from his Fzrsz Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol: 


He who says that, in the one person of Christ, there are the Giver and the Receiver, 
one giving mercy and the other receiving mercy, and does not confess that He is 
altogether the Giver and the Distributor of good things to others, is filled with the 
evil of the devil... 


He who says that Christ was justified by His works, and became the equal of the 
Most High by the practice of His virtues, and that He is not exalted and is not God 


344 Philoxenos of Mabbug, First Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol, 149. 

345 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Lever to the Monks on Faith (Vaschalde edition), 131. 

346 “Therefore, those who anathematize the [dyophysite] heretics are not anathematizing bishops but 
[they are anathematizing] people who have become ministers of the Accuser.” maaïmae\ al eU 
c't ariar aami eG eMe :ans\ Sel Mins emus Un anna Philoxenos of 
Mabbug, Letter to Maron of Anazarbus, 52. It should also be noted that Severus agreed with Philoxenos’ argument 
about the absence of the Holy Spirit, and he mentioned a similar line of thought in Severus of Antioch, Select 
Letters of Severus, 1:2:331. 

347 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Commentary on the Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 220. 

348 Philoxenos of Mabbug, First Letter to the Monks of Beth Gogol, 149. 
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by His nature, such a one is without any virtue and is filled with the malice of the 
devil... 


He who says that He Who cast out Legion from the man [in the Gospel] is one, and 
He Who was comforted by the Angel at the time of His passion, another, in such a 
one dwells Legion whom Jesus drove out. 


He who does not confess that glory and humiliation are of one Son, Who is one 


person and one nature Who was embodied, such a one is himself an embodied 
devil.*” 


Such formulaic utterances served to create a repetitive and stark delineation of the 
theological sides in the Christological dispute. 

Philoxenos’ intention was polemical. If the heretics were indeed demons and agents 
of demons, then he would allow no fellowship with them. We have already seen in the 
preceding chapter how he based this logic on the proof text of 2 Corinthians 6:14-16 in his 
Letter to the Monks of Senun: 


For in as much as you heard the apostle crying: “What communion is there of light 
with darkness, and of the Christ with Satan, and of the believer with the unbeliever, 
and of the temple of God with that of demons,” as wise disciples of the apostle, you 
separated yourselves from communion which was with those who are ministers of 
Satan and temples of demons. For these learned from the Accuser, considering 
Christ to be a simple man as do the Jews and heathen.” 
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In short, for Philoxenos, the dyophysites were not merely the victims of theological 
carelessness; they had joined forces with the deceiver himself. 

One can often glimpse specific polemical aims which were furthered by the 
demonological framework Philoxenos had constructed. For example in Philoxenos’ verdict 
on the absence of the Holy Spirit from the dyophysite rite, he was making a statement about 
dyophysite ordinations. We have also seen a similar argument in his Lefer to the Lector Maron 
of Anazarbus where Philoxenos argued that anathematizations of dyophysite clergy were 
acceptable: 

And just as the serpent was cursed because of the one who spoke through him, so 

also it is right to anathematize the heretic as a minister of the Accuser.... And as it is 

known that Satan is at work in all heretics, and they are vessels of his service, then 
for the same reason that the serpent was cursed before, so also now every one of the 


heretics should be anathematized, whether known [as a heretic] in life or after 


death. ^! 

Philoxenos made a related usage of clergy in Satan's service in his Leer to the Monks 
of Palestine, where he condemned Flavian of Antioch's Christological wavering as a vain 
attempt to toil on behalf of both Christ and Satan." It is easy to see how Philoxenos hoped 


such language would reinforce the sharp theological dichotomies he wished to draw. 





AIGA andes Ars nA vere sara) Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter fo the Monks of Senun (CSCO 231), 
35. 
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352 æ pala saxa dorar Loses Philoxenos of Mabbug, Leer to the Monks of Palestine, 35. 
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Moreover, it could serve as a not so subtle prod to the vacillating monastic communities 
which Philoxenos hoped to persuade to join the miaphysite side. 

From the preceding Chapters, the outline of Philoxenos’ polemic becomes apparent. 
For Philoxenos, right doctrine was a matter of faith. He considered its appropriate sources 
to be the creed, scripture, and the liturgical mysteries. While faith itself was not a matter of 
debate and needed no defense, Philoxenos portrayed the faithful as being threatened by the 
forces of error. The principle threat was that the insidious nature of such heretical inquiry 
about God would disrupt their simplicity, a virtue which Philoxenos praised as integral to 
faith. Moreover, Philoxenos considered this threat as more than a mere intellectual pitfall, it 
represented a Satanic initiative to corrupt the faithful. As we shall see, this allusion to 
spiritual opposition was quite similar to Philoxenos' general ascetic system. Indeed, his 


polemics found a counterpart in his ascetic works. 


THE DISCIPLESHIP OF CHRIST AND THE CONTEST OF THE SPIRIT: PHILOXENOS’ 
ASCETIC SYSTEM 


As we begin our comparison of Philoxenos’ polemics with his ascetic writings, it 
should be noted that to do so runs counter to the trend in modern scholarship, where 
Philoxenos’ reputations as an ascetic writer and as a polemicist have taken on a Jekyll and 
Hyde relationship. For example, William Frend condemned Philoxenos as “rabidly 


puritanical.” But with regard to Philoxenos’ ascetic writings, Eugène Lemoine had 





353 Apparently unaware of Philoxenos’ appeals to o/konomia, Frend goes as far as to condemn him as 
“a rigotist who interpreted anti-Chalcedonianism with ‘accuracy’ [Axo(peva?]" W. H. C. Frend, The Rise of the 


Monophysite Movement: Chapters in the History of the Church in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1972), 215. 
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championed them as gems of the monastic tradition and “parfaitement orthodoxe," noting 
that "l'erreur christologique, les formules christologiques inadmissibles n'ont aucune 
influence sur leur enseignement ascétique et mystique." Lemoine’s observations are 
understandable, given that, as de Halleux noted, the Discourses have a serene and neutral tone 
befitting their genre. 

We are misled, however, if we interpret this distinction in genre between polemic 
and paranaesis as an indication of some sort of ideological break in Philoxenos’ writings.” 
The commonality of Evagrian terminology in both Philoxenos’ understanding of the 
Christological controversies and in his monastic vision reveals how closely Philoxenos 
associated the two endeavors. This evidence, coupled with an understanding of Philoxenos’ 
views on spiritual combat, leads us to the conclusion that for Philoxenos, doctrinal conflict 
was a form of ascesis. 


Before taking up the three themes we have identified from his anti-heretical polemics 


(i.e. dogma, critique of an inquiring hermeneutic, and spiritual struggle), we should consider 


354 These words are those of Hausherr quoted approvingly but out of context by Lemoine in 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Lemoine translation), 25. For Haushert’s original remarks, which refer to 
Lebon’s interpretation of monophysitism and not to the Discourses specifically, see Hausherr, "Contemplation et 
sainteté," 173. 


55 De Halluex described the Discourses as having a “ton serein et neutre, conforme au genre 
parénétique" de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 287. 


356 While de Halleux does not do this explicitly, his division of Philoxenos’ oeuvres between “oeuvres 
dogmatiques" on the one hand, and “oeuvres morales, spirituelles et liturgiques” on the other hand, does lend 
itself to bifurcation. He is, however, too careful a reader of Philoxenos not to notice that themes of miaphysite 
doctrine are evident or assumed in several passages of the Discourses. de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 567- 
68 and 287. 
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briefly the nature of Philoxenos' Discourses as a whole." These sermons and homiletic essays 


(styled as both e xr» and >t) were designed as monastic exhortation. If indeed 


they were preached, they would have been given in a monastic setting. While Philoxenos’ 
authorship is established, the date is uncertain. It is likely the Déscourses date from the middle 
point of his career.** In terms of their circulation and copies (already numerous in the sixth 
century), de Halleux has noted that the Déscourses surpass Philoxenos’ polemics as his 
enduring legacy to the miaphysite Syrian Christian tradition.” For our purposes, we should 


also note that they sealed his reputation, even within his own lifetime, as a significant teacher 


of piety and ascesis. ^? 


357 In addition to Budge and de Halleux, the relevant introduction to the Discourses is found in 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Lemoine translation). Important correctives to Lemoine’s edition are Hausherr, 
"Philoxéne en version francaise," 171-85; J. Gribomont, "Les Homélies ascétiques de Philoxéne de Mabboug et 
l'echo du Messalianisme," L'Orient Syrien 2, 1 (1957): 419-32; Robert Kitchen, "The Development of the Status 
of Perfection in Early Syriac Asceticism, with Special Reference to the Liber Graduum and Philoxenus of 
Mabbug" (D.Phil. Thesis, Oxford University, 1997); Robert Kitchen, "Syriac Additions on Anderson: The 
Garden of Eden in the Book of Steps and Philoxenus of Mabbug," Hugoye 6, 1 (2003), http:// 
sytcom.cua.edu/Hugoye/Vol6No1/HV6N1Kitchen.html. Some analysis of the influence of Evagrius on the 
Discourses is found in Harb, "Philoxéne à l'égard d'Évagre," 135-55; Paul Harb, "Le Róle exercé par Philoxéne 
de Mabbüg sur l'evolution de la morale dans l'église syrienne," Parole de /'Orient 1, 1 (1970): 27-48. The following 
articles by Lemoine should be used with care: Lemoine, "Spiritualité de Philoxéne," 351-66; Eugéne Lemoine, 
"Physionomie d'un moine syrien: Philoxéne de Mabboug," L'Orient Syrien 3, 1 (1958): 91-102. Finally, it is 
hoped that Robert Kitchen's forthcoming new translation (Cistercian Studies) in English of the Discourses will 
revive scholarly interest in these texts. The translations in this chapter from the Discourses are my own with 
borrowings from those of Budge. All page references will be to the Syriac volume in Budge's text from whence 
the reader can easily find the page number of Budge's translation. 


358 de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 287-89. 


359 Several copies from the sixth-century survive, and these works were preserved more than his 
others in later manuscript copies. See the analysis of the manuscripts in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 
281-85. See also the older but still useful table in Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 2:xciv-xcv. 


360 See Severus’ comments in Severus of Antioch, Select Letters of Severus, 2:1:19, 90. See also the 
ambivalent comment by Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite in his Chronicle of 507. While Joshua does not hold a high 
opinion of Philoxenos, he alludes to him as a teacher whose s+ was reputed (though ineffective) to be able 
to dissuade wickedness. Pseudo-Joshua the Sylite, Chronicle, published as The Chronicle of Pseudo-]osbua the Stylite, 
trans. J. W. Watt and Frank R. Trombley, TTH 32 (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2000), 29, n. 142; 
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The Discourses themselves are written in a sequential order to demonstrate “how a 
man should begin the discipleship of Christ, and in what laws and manner of life he should 


walk until he arrives at spiritual love, from which is born perfection...” Philoxenos 


summed up this entire endeavor under the phrase “contest of the spirit" ( chal lar 
riwat IAL — rwar). In addition to the imagery of a contest, Philoxenos also 


elaborated on the analogies for discipleship found in Luke 14:25-33. In particular, he 
frequently portrayed the task of asceticism as building a tower of virtues. ^ 

Philoxenos’ ascetic instructions followed a set order for building this tower. This 
progression in the spiritual life was as follows: faith, simplicity, fear of God, poverty, 
overcoming gluttony, abstinence, and resistance to fornication. The dependency on Evagrius 
is readily apparent here in that these steps represent the first stage of Evargrius' system, 
corresponding roughly to the Praktikos. Philoxenos’ instructions center around how the 
monk can begin to purify his mind through the fear of God and obedience to the 
commandments (especially poverty, overcoming gluttony, abstinence, and resistance to 


36 


fornication).*** As many have noted, this progression also owes much to the indigenous 





Pseudo-Joshua the Sylite, Chronicle, published as The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite: Composed in Syriac A.D. 507, ed. 
and trans. William Wright (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1882), 25. 


361 RWS. oN iaaa mds neo éur mhando Wit) pI Aari 
ehanan cad miso eivai san) eM sods Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 
1:3. 


362 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:12-16, 316. 
363 See for example Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:5 et passim. 


364 See the summary of these themes by Budge in Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 
2:lxxiiiff. 
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?? Tn particular, Philoxenos made use of the distinction 


Syriac tradition including Aphrahat. 
between the upright (re) and the perfect (eua) found in an earlier Syriac works of 


ascetic theory, such as the Book of Steps. ^ 


The thirteen discourses can be divided into two sections. The first seven discourses 
(on faith, simplicity, and fear of God) apply to both the righteous and the perfect. The last 
six discourses (on poverty, overcoming gluttony, abstinence, and resistance to fornication) 
are the steps to be taken only by those who have left the world as solitaries to seek 


367 At various steps this ascetic progression overlaps with Philoxenos’ 


perfection. 
Christological polemic, particularly with regard to faith and simplicity, but also in the monk’s 
struggles with gluttony and fornication. In our examination here we will begin with an 


specific parallels between Philoxenos’ polemic and his ascetic Discourses, and then conclude 


with more general observations. 





365 Budge included one of Aphrahat’s Demonstrations (“On Faith") as an example of an earlier source in 
his edition. See Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), clxxv. For a general survey of the state of 
scholarship on Syrian asceticism see Sidney Griffith, "Asceticism in the Church of Syria: The Hermeneutics of 
Early Syrian Monasticism," in Asceticism, eds. Vincent L. Wimbush and Richard Valantasis (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1995), 220-45. Recent bibliography on Syrian asceticism can be found in Nancy Khalek, 
"Methods of Instructing Syriac-Speaking Christians to Care for the Poor: A Brief Comparison of the Eighth 
Mēmrā of the Book of Steps and the Story of the Man of God of Edessa," Hugoye 8, 1 (2005), http:// 
sytcom.cua.edu/Hugoye/Vol8No1/HV8N1Khalek.html. 


366 On the ees and the «ax, in the Book of Steps see the introduction to The Book of Steps, published 
as The Book of Steps: The Syriac Liber Graduum, trans. Robert A. Kitchen and Martien F. G. Parmentier, Cistercian 
Studies 196 (Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cistercian, 2004), xxxviii-xliv. 


367 In the middle of discourse eight, Philoxenos actually reverses himself and allows that the righteous 
may also have a place in poverty. Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:245. 
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FAITH AND ERROR 

Already in the prologue to his emre, Philoxenos mentioned the dangers of 
communion with heretics as one of the passions that must be overcome in this contest of 
the spirit, alongside other dangers to the ascetic life such as lust, gluttony, and pride. This 
brief mention was, however, just a passing note concerning what was to come. It is from the 
first four full zemre that we can begin to understand why the terminology of Philoxenos’ 
ascetic theology would be so easily employed in his doctrinal polemic. Philoxenos introduced 
faith and simplicity as the foundational principles for the discipleship of Christ. The role of 
faith was explained in the second discourse: 

For the one who wishes to approach the way of life of the discipleship of Christ in 


the proper order, it is right that before everything he should hold the true faith in his 
soul, which believes in God and does not inquire, but affirms his words and does not 
investigate (aaan) his nature, and hears his words but does not judge his deeds. 
For faith makes one believe in God and in everything he says without seeking 
testimonies and demonstrations of the truth of his word. And this true 
demonstration suffices for him: that it is God who speaks... The fact that it is God 
who has spoken and acted is sufficient for the persuasion of our faith. ”™® 


For Philoxenos this emphasis on faith was the first step in the discipleship of Christ. This 
hermeneutic of direct reception is the basis for Philoxenos’ dogmatic approach to 


Christology. He made this explicit in the same memra: 





368 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:13. 


30 aam laa pior cV oh eara rosca Ma rioa asiha Yo. mals ense 
rela salsa wit ed eo ead Aawa sco mr) aXS seen vein ehum 
Aas wold whaisam WK isan maLa Li la alo m maro mia Is “norm 
whbir cdvavh ml mnada milar nux edanda chasm cli e m aA ona v 
Axa Maze: am wales xo eA ewa nado as 2M amo am mea eae 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:26. 
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And again the word of faith teaches you concerning the persons, that you should be 
sure that he who was begotten is not divided, and he who was born is not cut apart. 
But the father is with his child essentially and [they are] eternally consubstantial with 
the Holy Spirit. And you only [need] confess that they are. “How” and “from when" 
or “in what manner" or “up to what point" or “in which form or order"... These 
things and the like are accepted in faith and without faith one is not able to believe 
them. ?? 


This passage sounds as if it could be taken from the central argument of any of Philoxenos' 
polemics, but in the context of discourse two, it is merely an excursus in a section whose 
primary purpose is to describe how the disciple is to receive the spiritual mysteries: "it is 
faith which makes it possible to receive every word which is spoken (in scripture). The 
ascetic context is that of the disciple progressing in knowledge of God. 

This ascetic context becomes even more explicit a little later in semra four, where 
Philoxenos pointed out that this ideal monastic state (in which the blasphemous questions of 
the Arians and dyophysites are absent) is that of Adam and Eve enjoying God's presence in 
the innocence and simplicity of paradise: 

For who is there that does not know how simple was that first union of those at the 

head of the race of men, and how simple they were with respect to the whole way of 

life of the world...because the course of the things of the world had not yet been 
revealed to them; but they drew near divine visions, and face to face God would 
speak to them continually.... And in the form of a man He would show them 
everything firsthand, and they never thought in their mind as to where was the 


dwelling of Him that was showing them [these things]; or from what time He was; or 
if He had been made, and if He had been made, who made Him; and why He 





570 adde e adari anr ehum hiss irh w eals emän eama sada 
Hya aa Anan Wde mal ax eor madet ele amade e abdi ana 
mana eas On shor’ a el Aar ALa Lami saulsa Lamia is erian 
humm risa lash humm emia alom emaa etas cor e see50 arti 
wen ea er aan wre Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:32. 


371 mV dom rS whaizam sono Lama whi jaa Philoxenos of Mabbug, 
Discourses (Budge edition), 1:32. 
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created us; and for what reason He set us in this Paradise and transmitted this law to 
us. These things were far from their minds because simplicity does not think of such 
things, but it is wholly and entirely drawn to the hearing of that which is being said 
to it, and its whole thought is mingled with the word of him that speaks with it .... 
just as the child is with the speech of whoever talks to him.” 


We will address Philoxenos' treatment of simplicity shortly, but to continue our examination 
of the role of faith, we should note that he conceives of the direct reception of the divine as 
being the state enjoyed in paradise. Adam and Eve are praised as the Philoxenian ideal of 
"faith comes by hearing," the Biblical passage (Romans 10:17) which was his continual proof 
text in his commentaries. It should be noted that Adam and Eve were also, not coincidently, 
the idealized models for much of the late antique monastic tradition. Indeed the monastic 
endeavor itself was construed as a return to paradise. ^? 

The role of faith, then, was not just to overcome the vagaties of Christological 
doctrine. Philoxenos went on to champion faith—or more precisely, the “eye of faith"—as 
the means of direct access to the divine mysteries in discourse three: 


The eye of faith does not see in the same way as the eye of the body, but faith 
compels the vision of the body to see what is invisible to it. For it sees bread, and 
wine, and oil, and water, but faith compels it to see with its vision spiritually that 


572 133 mals manii sexo Kaa am eam Aara ess co mS UX aim 
whases aaam am m Ans M —omAMUa miar maa) aam eraa €^ vera cx 
wale gar danai iara cede aal aam umio masc som Ax be dan eaaa 
aml mam cass pa Xa hesi enri hasna eam Wo Lanan hunt 
shaw 220 minaaa Aaa onera ean) Fam FAAI AMI e AMUA nara» mala alar eja 
eue Apa ei aa WN plo emaa am atm mas ada cman aaa ava amader 
ra M 2000 TaD Oculi Q7 elo e Are nm “masa sem kaa emo 
wer ..cal Mears ams eheu cla ax cla asda ee ple ners haara cared 
Alas maxi bes odio hal esir are madori Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 
1:83-84. 


373 On the long tradition of seeing monasticism as a return to paradise, see the commentary and 
examples in Historia monachorum in Aegypto, published as The Lives of the Desert Fathers: The Historia monachorum in 
Aegypto, trans. Norman Russell, Cistercian Studies 34 (Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cistercian, 1981), 43-44. 
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which corporeally is not visible to it, that is to say, instead of bread we eat the body, 
and instead of wine we drink the blood, and instead of water we see the baptism of 
the Spirit, and instead of oil the power of Christ....And as the eye [of the body 
receives] the sun, so also the sight of faith receives the spiritual light of the 
commandments of Christ. And as with the light of the sun, which makes everything 
visible, nothing can be seen unless the eye receives it, so also it is with the 
commandment of God, who is the maker of everything, which is not made certain to 
us without faith. For the sun is luminous by nature, and the word of God is mighty 
in its proclamation; but as the natural light of the sun is weakened in blind eyes, and 
makes nothing visible, so also the commandment of God is considered weak in the 
soul in which there is no faith.” 


For Philoxenos, not only was it impossible to have access to God without faith, but even 
more crucially for the monk, it was impossible to begin to keep the commandments without 
faith. Accordingly, Philoxenos set faith as the first step in the progress toward spiritual 
perfection.” 

Philoxenos’ encomium for faith reveals not only a possible origin for the dogmatic 
aspect of his miaphysite advocacy; it also reveals one motive for his ardent opposition to 


heresy. Faith, the revealer of mysteries, was not without its rivals in the Philoxenian system. 





5^ dais cal sen eMe hots cals td ce AG CON or daar’ al xs 
is aoa era Rima ool WK am ml wha M ox its eiA maus 
als er ac A massi e uen AG sorte Aa” pats cens moe eai rolas 
alsa eoi wdusams od ame leo cw whe eua» alsa AMA nM eas 
Masai meo) eham cow Laos eam erar) sah eux Hora «arco mias urs 
X m3 wh mÀ uae Voas am Mass xs n xA MIMA NAA EaI MAAA 
edal thos m sam daar am iaaa xa eale mwaa ar eam odutlaom eua as lS 
wert ne cians eme dis ead aso imis n xa WA am Oma hain ~ wis 
Vamos bhun kam oe Oso n rma dasa dis thal erari mass e o! Aan 
wna dul ehum eras aa see moa Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:56, 
60, see also 1:36-37. For some of the philological background to the optic terminology in the Discourses see J. N. 
Ford, "Two Syriac Terms Relating to Ophthalmology and their Cognates," Journal of Semitic Studies 47, 1 (2002): 
23-38. 


375 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:59-60. 
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In particular, faith labored against error (reas X). In this choice of antonyms, we gain 


an interesting insight into how Philoxenos defined faith. In his system, faith was opposed 
not to unbelief but to erroneous belief. Accordingly, Philoxenos concluded discourse three 
with this plea for the beginning disciple: 

By faith cast away from yourself the garment of error of thoughts which is bound to 


the things of the world, and which errs and considers that which is not as if it were. 
Take heed then that you do not change in your faith, remembering at all times the 


word of Paul, by which you will increase your faith, and cleanse your thoughts from 
the filth of error, even as he said, "He that would draw near unto God is obligated to 
believe that God is." 
Here we see how Philoxenos contextualized doctrinal error within his ascetic framework. ° 
In the Philoxenian ascetic system, errot was to be overcome by faith, but this was not the 
pursuit of right doctrine simply for the sake of Christological accuracy. He urged the monk 


to overcome error so that he might continue to “draw near unto God,” i.e. to make progress 


on the path to the divine vision. 


SIMPLICITY AND CRAFTINESS 


Moving forward in the Discourses, we find that Philoxenos paired faith with a second 


well known virtue, simplicity (r€ dal ara). As we have already seen in his scripture 





376 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:60. 


97 mA eas Su han co on EOS eas Xa wh wi duals ehana 
alshrd e er imne madri an ver mador nM pam As wima eaha 
sta an doima RINE dinin maa .walaay màla hinadh eala xa Ar haimsns 
madera exists uel Oel indios Quo am uasa Gee 1 Yer’ ce as s whe eo 
eo Mee Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:73. The Biblical quotation is from Hebrews 11:6. 


378 See also the description of the relationship between faith, error, and the life of the ascetic in 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:61-62. 
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commentaries, faith and simplicity were interrelated in Philoxenos’ epistemology. In 
discourse four, he returned to optic imagery as a way of explaining this relationship: 


For it is the custom of faith which is mingled with simplicity (eda ara) that it 
does not receive doctrine by much persuasion, just as it is not by contrivances or 
crafty devices (re x4) that the healthy and clear eye receives the ray which is sent 
to it—-but immediately as it is opened it looks with strength into the light, because 
its sight is naturally healthy—-so also the eye of faith, which is set in the pupil of 
simplicity (ehai ara) [s], as soon as it hears the voice of God, it confesses it, and 
there rises in it the light of His Word. And joyfully it draws towards Him and 


receives Him... 
As with faith, the ascetic context for Philoxenos' panegyric of simplicity is its capacity as the 
right state of mind for the reception of divine knowledge. Earlier in discourse four, he 
described this state of mind with another metaphor: 


For simplicity is not that which is understood [as simplicity] in the world, I mean 
stupidity, but the singleness of mind which...accepts and does not inquire (-aàs X) 


like a child receiving words from his nurse.... For as the capacity of the child is too 


little to investigate human letters, so also 1s the capacity of our mind too little to be 


able to understand the explanation (n.a) of the divine mysteries." 


This child-like simplicity which Philoxenos urged upon those taking up the discipleship of 


Christ is the same virtue we have already seen him praise as the appropriate hermeneutic for 


59 inar eX oco en als whalras Xai ne humm mux WK adc 
rol, aon whipa emiaas al sure mails eux eae Ae iens la. Aans 
resales rots M „mima Aish ACE misso: mhar w eMe doo xa 
rio ear wn ce Maxaa eas aX sums whalsamr; eas) AX lam sodass 
mV panama misanl mean JOueeuso nilar meo! mo sia ml exh ovals 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:77. 


380 east’ ele ie’ tor’ hall eidha eala sin As al UX haara 
rls dans mac ans ehan ino ass ela Aaaa CRS] ro A—Ara Aras 2SmÓAYEOa wI 
ebe aama ons e ss cst (o eos tala, lances sah wiar vera mduusim c 
Mam wari’ AKT hes c2 raalss eeorzo biaa masa A e Xon ocn eol 
sd eI eataa vua adurths dwar noxa Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge 
edition), 1:74. 
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approaching scripture. ?' Indeed, we catch a parallel to his anti-inquity hermeneutic in this 
explanation of simplicity in discourse four: “Simplicity recetved the name befitting to God, 


for we also call God "simple" in the words of our confession of Him because in him there 


- 382 
are no structures, no parts of limbs." 


In the ascetic schema of the Discourses, however, Philoxenos’ aim was not so much to 
correct mistaken views of God as to apprise the ascetic novice of one more moral and 
spiritual step in the progression toward the life of perfection. In the proem of discoutse five, 
Philoxenos made clear the moral value of simplicity by modifying again his optic metaphor: 


For as the members cannot see without the eye, so neither can virtues be cultivated 
without simplicity; and as when the eye is blind all the members are in darkness, so 
also in the absence of simplicity all good things are obstructed. Now simplicity is 
especially fitting to the system of the solitary. And serenity of thought is fitting to 
those who have fotsaken the world, and who have come outside of it. For where 


there are none of the forms of the world, the craftiness (dnas s) of the world is 


383 
unnecessaty. 


In the Philoxenian system, the ascetic context for simplicity was commandment keeping. 
Just as faith made it possible to truly hear the commandments, for Philoxenos, simplicity 


gave one the childlike innocence to obey them. 


38! See chapter three. 


? sk» ei Max eale ans No oo ehara dlan eee as enim UX eer 
A303 China maso mo Sul M gemolsa e duxadha àia Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses 
(Budge edition), 1:81. I have not identified a specific Syriac creed which used this term. Perhaps Philoxenos is 
speaking figuratively here. 
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SA Sá) sass hase A ae cea saasaamr Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge 
edition), 1:121. 
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This spiritual virtue was not without opposition, however. Just as Philoxenos set 


“faith” and “error” in opposition, so also he taught that “simplicity” was opposed in the 


384 


spiritual contest by “craftiness and cunning” (roseo rc hasc). He warned in 


discourse five that the danger posed by these twin vices was simultaneously intellectual and 
spititual: 


For knowledge of the Spirit does not remain in the body which is defeated by sin; for 
the soul which is guilty of evils is full of cunning (dass), because cunning itself 
is the inventor of evils. For the one who desires to toil for [his] lusts runs to become 


a disciple of cunning, so that with the teaching from it, and with the deceits of 
iniquity which it shows him he may find means to hide his evil [deeds], and to make 
an excuse for the hateful things which are wrought by him.” 

In Philoxenos' view, cunning's threat was twofold. He saw it as cause of sin and as an 

opponent of spiritual knowledge. He warned that just as simplicity aided one in following 

the commandments and gaining spiritual knowledge, so craftiness permitted the monk to 

live in sin, replacing spiritual knowledge with cunning worldly thoughts. "^ 

In his ascetic vision of spiritual progress and struggle, cunning also stood as an 


opposing force to simplicity. To illustrate this he returned to his analogy of a spiritual tower 


in discoutse five: 





384 See the analogy in Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:115. 


385 mad o3 aX, XA uS cascos eAMXQAS ewa home’ bit v ae 
Maen WA Mb hior nuls armo dade sexe (ma Moo milo ees ehin 
mesa <Athalsa mimos ealas harid nu eam Me am XN walass 
lah mar whio aly esai aan xaxd mhio emi viad ml aam Philoxenos 
of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:123. 


386 “Craftiness is the teacher of all evils...” ehi (sexa messi», diam Philoxenos of 
Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:128. 
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Craftiness is a strong tower of sin, for when sin has come down on the paths, and 
plundered every man, it runs to its refuge, craftiness, that it may make an excuse for 
it to its accusers, and it hides itself in it as in a strong tower from the inquisitors of 
justice, who have gone forth to track its footsteps. Behold with what evil is thy 
boasting, O wretched disciple! And [behold] of what you are proud, O wolf who is 
clothed in a lamb's skin! If craftiness is in you, all iniquity is with you, and if cunning 
is in your soul all sin dwells in you. If your life consists of the guile of slyness, all 
wickedness dwells in thee; but your hateful things are not seen outwardly, for 
craftiness covers them over, for thus is it promised by it to the one who will become 
its disciple, that it will be a veil for his sin.” 


Portraying craftiness as a refuge or protection for sin, Philoxenos described it as a fortress 
standing against the tower of faith from his first discourse. 

Having set up a dichotomy between error and cunning on the one hand and faith 
and simplicity on the other, it is not difficult to see how Philoxenos’ polemics against the 
dyophysites fit into his schema of monastic perfection. Philoxenos found the machinations 
of craftiness in the blasphemous commentaries and opinions of his theological opponents. 


Indeed at two points in the Discourses, “heretics” as a generic class are specifically condemned 


388 


due to their cunning. ™ Just as he portrayed cunning in general as wielding a twofold 


threat—causing sin and obscuring spiritual knowledge, so Philoxenos warned that heresy 
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would do the same. We have already seen in his polemics how he found confirmation of the 


former threat in the relaxing of moral canons in the Church of the East under Acacius.**” 


Although he did not neglect the moral threat in his Descourses, Philoxenos spent 
greater energy warning against the threat which cunning posed to spiritual knowledge. In his 
appeal to the simplicity of Adam and Eve in discourse four, Philoxenos also made an attack 
upon cunning as a cause of sin and as an intellectual cause of heresy: 


Adam and Eve, so long as they stood in natural simplicity...as soon as they heard the 
command of God, they received it and kept it. For God said to Adam, "Thou shalt 
not eat; and if you eat, you will die; but if you keep the command I will give you 
eternal life." And by faith Adam received [the command], and kept [it], and [in] his 
simplicity he did not judge the command, [saying], "Why has He withheld from us 
one tree, and given us power over the rest of the others? And He has promised to 
give me life if I keep the command." Because of his simplicity Adam neither judged 
(ex) nor inquired into (=x) these things. Now when the counsel of the Enemy 
came and found simplicity, it taught craft and cunning (rvchasatua ros), 
and sowed in that one simple thought, another thought which was its opposite, so 
that he who was one man, and was wholly and entirely sincere in his simplicity, 
might be divided into two thoughts. ^? 


While Philoxenos did not explicitly draw the link between Adam's sin and heresy, he did not 
need to as the lexical and psychological link made it clear. As we have seen in his polemics, 


one of Philoxenos' primary criticisms of the dyophysites was what he considered to be their 


59? See chapter three. 
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inappropriate judging, seeking, and inquiry (-an3-) into God's commands and God's word. 


Philoxenos then continued in the same passage, shifting from speaking of Adam to 
discussing the effect of cunning upon the mind in general: 
So long as they [Adam and Eve] stood in simplicity they obeyed the commandment 
of God, but as soon as they wished to act craftily they became receivers of the 
counsel of the Accuser; for cunning is at the side of Satan. Simplicity, then, is with 
those who belong to Christ. For the man who wishes to be cunning and crafty 
cannot become a disciple of Christ... For the mind which is full of craftiness is at all 
times destroying and building up thoughts which are opposed. It binds and looses, it 
believes and denies, at one time it judges something a thing good, but at another it 
rejects it and chooses another. For the mind which is trained in craftiness is a 
channel for confused opinion...” 
Here we have another glimpse into the psychology of Philoxenos’ ascetic system. Just as he 
encouraged the monk to be simple in the pattern of pre-lapsarian Adam, so Philoxenos 
described the mind of the cunning (and of the heretic) as divided and confused in the 
manner of Adam after the fall. The net effect was that Philoxenos set up the heretic, his 
mind confused by cunning, to be the exact foil for the ideal monk. 
The juxtaposition of simple monk and crafty heretic is the primary paranaetic point 
of the first five memre of Philoxenos’ Discourses. In the conclusion of this section, Philoxenos 


reviewed his entire argument to explain that becoming a disciple of Christ meant serving 


Christ alone and not teachers of other doctrines. 
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And as an [earthly] child knows only one master, the fear of whom rules him, and at 
whose command he trembles, and of whose tod alone he is afraid, and who does not 
know even of the existence of other masters, so also with the child of faith doth the 
fear of the mastership of Christ alone rule his life, and other teachers of doctrines are 
accounted nothing by him.... And if any other teacher wishes to give him another 
doctrine besides that which he holds, he does not receive it; for his youth is natural 
sincerity, and not the destructive error of opinions.” 
WAR WITH SATAN AND FORNICATION OF THE SPIRIT 
In Philoxenos’ discussion of craftiness, we catch a glimpse of demonological 
vocabulary similar to that found in his polemics. In discourse five, he described the fate of a 
monk who has been corrupted from his simplicity by craftiness. He made this charge against 
those he considered to be blasphemous corruptors of monks: 
...although he be leading a life of stillness he will reject this, and will honor and 
choose speech rather than stillness, and craftiness rather than his earlier simplicity, 
and cunning rather than his ignorance, and from being a sweet-tempered and 
peaceful man, you will make him into a furious and wrathful man.” 
Recalling Philoxenos’ polemical descriptions of the dyophysites, it is easy to see how he 
constructed the confused mind of the heretic as one type of those beguiled by cunning. In 
Philoxenos’ judgment, this “furious and wrathful man” had crossed over to the side of 


cunning and the cunning one, Satan. Philoxenos had already laid out this adversarial 


relationship earlier in discourse five: 
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The ornamentation of the head, which belongs to the wanton and dissolute, is not 
fitting for us, neither is deceit, which is the first invention of the Enemy. For 
craftiness is the property of the Accuser and of all his ministers, and simplicity is the 
riches of Christ and of all His disciples. Cunning is only useful in the business of the 
world, and to those who have set themselves to spoil and plunder others, and for the 


oppression and defrauding of those akin to them; to them [alone] is slyness 


394 
necessary. 


With this construction, Philoxenos added a further layer to his binary pitting crafty heretics 
against simple monks. In this vision, each was serving an ultimate master. For Philoxenos, 
the crafty heretic was a “minister” of the “Enemy” and “Calumniator” whose intellectual 
ornamentation was not merely misguided but actively set on spoiling and plundering the 
disciples of Christ. 

Such language of spiritual combat with demons had long been a fixture of ascetic 
literature, so it should not surprise us to see it in the first section of Philoxenos’ 
discourses.” In the second half of the Discourses—the section reserved for the perfect— 
Philoxenos amplified his rhetoric of spiritual warfare and also made a very intriguing 
analogy. Philoxenos began his call to war in the ninth discourse: 

Let the going forth of Christ our Lord into the wilderness be an excellent example to 

us of the doctrine of poverty, and in that same type in which He departed from 

dwelling with the children of men to the conflict with the power which was opposed 
to Him, let us also depart from the world in the battle which is against Satan. Let us 


take out with us from the world nothing, except our spiritual armor, which is not of 
the world. Now Jesus went forth immediately after baptism, and He left the world 
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and all that is in it, and the dwelling with mankind, and everything that is in it, and 
went forth by Himself in His own strength to do battle with the Accuser.” 


This imagery was repeated in the same discourse twice more." The next instance 
made it clear that this spiritual combat included battle with heretics: “And observe also the 
freedom in which Jesus went forth, and do thou thyself also go forth like Him.... Go forth 
with Him to the battle against the powers of error...” In light of these passages, we may 
conclude that although Philoxenos’ most elaborate efforts to connect the struggle against 
heresy with combat against Satan are in the earlier section of the Discourses, this struggle is 
assumed to continue in the later discourses, though it is less accented. 

There is evidence of this assumption in the penultimate discourse, number twelve, 
where we find a brief passage that subdivides the vice of fornication into a hierarchy. The 
allusion to heresy is unexpected and brief, but also reveals the importance which Philoxenos 
assigned resisting heresy in his ascetic system. Moreover, in it we find the same logical razor 
about communion with heretics as we have seen in his polemicals derived from 2 


Corinthians 6:14-16:?? 
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Now there is a distinction even in fornication: there is the fornication of the body, 
and the fornication of the soul, and the fornication of the spirit .... The fornication 
of the body is the adulterous act which takes place outside the law with a strange 
woman; and the fornication of the soul is when the thoughts thereof have 
intercourse secretly with the lust of fornication, even though the act is not performed 


outwardly; and the fornication of the spirit is when the soul has intercourse 


(eadar) with devils, or when it receives agreement with strange doctrines." 


The association of heresy with fornication here, though it is not developed elsewhere in the 
Discourses, is of the highest rhetorical strength. Philoxenos placed fornication last in the 
Discourses as the final and most difficult obstacle for the monk to overcome on his path to 
perfection. And in describing fornication, he placed “fornication of the spirit,” i.e. heresy, as 
the pinnacle of fornication to be overcome. If the Philoxenian monk was to succeed in his 
path to perfection and his combat with devils, he had to overcome the fornication of the 


spirit with the strange doctrines of heresy. 


CONCLUSION 

From the demonic contortions of the crafty mind of the heretic to the nearly perfect 
monk fighting against the “fornication of the spirit,” Philoxenos dramatically wove fighting 
heresy into the general struggles of his ascetic Discourses. In his polemics, he used the 


language of spiritual combat to heighten the distinction between the different claimants of 
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orthodoxy and to reveal what he considered to be the ultimate stakes in the battle over 
Christology. Clearly, this usage was a microcosm of his ascetic epistemology. In the 
Discourses, he presented the fight against heresy as one facet of the monk’s struggle against 
Satan to obey the commandments, purify his heart, and gain spiritual knowledge. For 
Philoxenos, spiritual knowledge was gained only after heresy had been overcome. 

We have seen how Philoxenos subsumed his doctrinal polemics within his vision of 


the “contest of the spirit” (iwat MAK — wats chal lar). “1 In particular, 


three aspects of his polemic took their place in his ascetic system: a dogmatic approach to 
doctrine, rejection of human knowledge in favor of a hermeneutic of simplicity, and allusion 
to spiritual combat. The context of these themes in the Discourses, however, was not so much 
doctrinal controversy but the internal spiritual battle undertaken in pursuit of the 
discipleship of Christ. Doctrinal controversy made up only one constituent part of this 
contest. Philoxenos presented heresy as an obstacle to the life of the disciple. As he saw it, 
heresy stood in the way of right apprehension of the divine mysteries and attainment of the 
life of perfection, the ultimate goal of Christ’s disciples. Attaining and keeping the true faith 
was an integral and essential part of that path to perfection. As Philoxenos urged the monks 
of Euphratensis under his care: 

I exhort you also to be open defenders and preachers of the truth. Be not afraid of 


man; do not desist from fighting zealously for the truth, saying: “We are solicitous 
for the quiet of our ascetic life.” The ascetic life is beautiful, and works of justice are 


401 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Discourses (Budge edition), 1:12-18, 316. 
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worthy of praise, (but) these are members whose head is truth, and if the head is cut 
off, the members perish.“ 
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CONCLUSION 
ASCETICISM, HERESY, AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


...some of them turned aside toward falsehood out of premeditation, and some of 
them on account of bodily affections, and others because they were [already] 
heretics, and others because they were troubled, and again others because the fear of 
God was contemptible in their eyes, and others from ignorance, and again others 
because they sought to please, and others because it did not concern them if error 
should seize the Church instead of faith...and while the reasons vary why those 
monks were numbered with the heretics, they are gathered under one head: ...they 
have held the truth to be falsehood, just as was said about similar ones by the 
Apostle, “They held wickedness as truth” and again “Because they did not try to 
obtain the knowledge (r&-3aax) of God, he handed them over to the knowledge 


(ex) of abomination.” 


—Letter to the Monks of Senun 
Writing from exile, Philoxenos sought to explain to the monks of Senun why so 
many of their brethren from other monasteries of Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine had 
changed sides and abandoned the miaphysite creed when it fortunes fell in 519. His 
explanation reveals the lens through which he viewed the Christological controversies. Of 
the many reasons he listed as to why monks might join those they had previously considered 
heretics, doctrinal agreement was only one among many. In addition to indifference to 


doctrine, Philoxenos mentioned a variety of reasons which he classified as failure in ascesis 
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(such as giving into bodily affections, despising the fear of God, or seeking to please others). 
In relation to all of these practical explanations of why the monks would change their 
Christological position, Philoxenos gave pride of place to one reason: “they did not try to 
obtain the knowledge of God.”** 

His causal explanation of heretical affiliation reveals several key themes of this study. 
First, the monastic milieu which was the focus of Philoxenos’ writings is readily apparent. 
Moreover, the many reasons which Philoxenos listed underscore how he viewed the 
doctrinal conflicts within a context of practice. Finally, the “chief reason” which Philoxenos 
developed sums up nicely the system of spiritual knowledge which he had formed from the 
works of Evagrius. Philoxenos understood the Christological controversies as part of the 
struggle toward divine knowledge. He viewed God as working, through the oz&onomia of the 
incarnation, to bring humanity into divine knowledge. This plan, however, faced spiritual 
opposition from Christological heresy. The demonic forces behind heresy stood as barriers 
to divine knowledge. 

With this spiritual dichotomy as his paradigm, Philoxenos subsumed his fight against 
heresy within the spiritual contest of asceticism. In the end, both were struggles to pursue 
the knowledge of God. As we have seen, however, this knowledge of God was not solely a 
matter of doctrinal theology. It was arrived at through a variety of practices including 


contemplation, scripture reading, the liturgical mysteries, and ascetic discipline. Theological 


^" The word used here "mé xoaoar" is not a common term in Philoxenos’ writings. While 
Brockelmann listed its primary definition as “cognitio,” we should note that in this particular context there is 
probably also a credal overtone to Philoxenos’ usage as well, evoking the term, *eéuazad." Brockelmann, 
Lexicon Syriacum, s.v. ees-aoox.. 
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reflection was only one among many intertwined religious practices in late antique 
Christianity. Moreover, for Philoxenos, forms of praxis also served as guards against errant 
theology. In short, to understand the full weight of Philoxenos’ struggle for orthodoxy one 


must look to his vision of orthopraxy. 


A RESOLUTION TO CHRISTOLOGICAL CONFLICT? 


Having demonstrated that the Christological disagreements of late antique Syria were 
more than merely semantic, umerical, or doctrinal disagreements over Christ’s nature(s), the 
depth of the division comes into focus. These conflicts represented epistemic clashes 
between competing paradigms of religious knowledge and practice. Even had the Emperor 
Zeno or anyone else succeeded in resolving the specific doctrinal agreements, the sources of 
conflict would have remained. Like a monk agitated by the world, religious sensibilities built 
on traditions of practice were easily disturbed. 

In fact, it would be possible to write a history of the Christological controversies in 
terms of conflicting notions of paying the right reverence to God. We have seen how the 
charge of irreverence was one of Philoxenos’ most ready weapons in his polemic. Ironically, 
this was also one of the most common charges made against him by his opponents!” Given 
that a paradox lay at the core of the Christian narrative, it is not surprising that sensibilities 
would be offended as different interpretations were proposed. What is interesting to note, 


however, is both the diversity and the assumed uniformity of these sensibilities. While 


405 For a brief example of this criticism being leveled against Philoxenos, see Habib, Tractatus, §11, 42, 
or 45. 
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Philoxenos was conscious that the practices he appealed to were at times problematic (most 
notably the T7zsagion), he nevertheless assumed that he could call upon forms of Christian 
practice as if they were universally accepted. 

It is tempting to see such appeals as pragmatic rhetoric on Philoxenos’ part. 
Similarly, one might note how conveniently his rhetoric of spiritual struggle lent itself to 
“demonization” of his opponents. This interpretation is ultimately too facile, however. While 
his appeal to practice and ascesis was intentionally hyperbolic and his use of demonology 
purposefully confrontational, Philoxenos did not create such polemical arguments ex nihilo. 
His intuitive use of practice and his schema of spiritual struggle were the products of more 
than two centuries of ecclesiastical standardization and theological conflict. If competing 
sensibilities and epistemes ignited the dispute over Christology, it was established traditions 


for pursuing ascesis and opposing heresy that kept the conflict burning. 


ORTHODOXY AND ASCESIS 


In her analysis of ascetic discourse, Averil Cameron has noted how the 


systematization of asceticism and heresiology “ran parallel" in late antique Christianity." ^ 


Specifically, Cameron points to a period of “ascetic closure,” a narrowing and 


transformation of ascetic discourse into the orthodoxy of the Byzantine state." The 


406 Averil Cameron, "Ascetic Closure and the End of Antiquity," in Asceticism, eds. Vincent L. 
Wimbush and Richard Valantasis (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 157. Cameron derives this 
concept from the related studies of Brown and Markus. Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and 
Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988); R. A. Markus, The End of 
Ancient Christianity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990). 


407 Cameron elaborates, “Heretics and secularists...are the state's demons and heresiology the state's 
ascetic discourse." Cameron, "Ascetic Closure," 158. 
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relationship between ascesis and orthodoxy in Philoxenos’ polemics fits this observation 
quite well. Philoxenos framed questions of orthodoxy in terms of ascesis, and his polemics 
should be seen as leading toward the subsequent development Cameron identifies. 

We should not, however, let the later denouement of doctrinal orthodoxy eclipse the 
fact that Philoxenos stands at an earlier stage. He did seek to defend orthodoxy, but he did 
not view it purely as a doctrinal matter. His concern was with knowledge of God broadly 
understood. His system of religious gnosis, derived from Evagtius, placed the locus of this 
knowledge in ascetic contemplation and the liturgical mysteries. In appealing to this system 
of spiritual knowledge, Philoxenos purposefully repudiated theological discourse even as he 
engaged in it. 

To play with the Evagtian terminology, we may say that for Philoxenos, “practice” 
led to “theory.” Or more precisely, he thought that correct ascetic practice led one to the 
correct spiritual state to recetve knowledge of God. The inverse was also true: without 
correct ascetic practice and the requisite stillness and reverence, one could not arrive at right 
doctrine. This axiom was Philoxenos’ main weapon in the Christological controversies. By 
attacking his opponents’ theological method and practice as incompatible with his Evagrian 
ascetic system, he could discredit their theology without having to engage in the sort of 
doctrinal discourse he had repudiated as the cause of heresy. 

Ultimately, however, Philoxenos' rejection of systematic or speculative theology did 
not carry the day, even within miaphysite circles. Given the trends of ascetic narrowing and 
doctrinal systematization, his broad synthesis of orthodoxy within orthopraxy was rapidly 


lost in subsequent Christological controversy. When miaphysite monks began to excerpt 
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Philoxenos for polemical use in the late sixth century, they treated him as a “doctor” and 
theologian, ironically re-crafting his works to make them more amenable to scholastic 
disputation. For example, the scribes who composed the catena manuscript BL Add. 17201 
(paleographically dated to the sixth or seventh century) placed Philoxenos alongside 
Didymus the Blind and Cyril of Alexandria as a ready source against heretics."? These 
scribes even went as far as to excerpt Philoxenos’ works in a fashion that directly imitated 
Cyril’s. In structuring the manuscript, they followed the Twelve Chapters and a Confession of 
Faith of Cyril with a Confession of Faith of Philoxenos and Twelve Chapters of Philoxenos. These 
Twelve Chapters of Philoxenos are also to be found in the catena manuscript written by the 
monks of St. John of Nairab in 569.*” It is likely that these monks or their contemporaries 
created the twelve chapters by combing through the works of Philoxenos and adapting 


citations to serve the more speculative doctrinal debates which followed the Second Council 





408 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Confession of Philoxenos (BL Add. 17201), in MS BL Add. 17201, fol. 6r-v; 
Philoxenos of Mabbug, Twelve Chapters of Philoxenos (version b), in MS BL Add. 17201, fols. 14r-15v. 
Unfortunately, both of the works attributed to Philoxenos in this manuscript have lost folia, and only the first 
15 folia of the manuscript are extant. Nevertheless, the structure is clear. The manuscript, as extant, begins with 
chapters of Didymus the Blind, then proceeds with the Twelve Chapters of Cyril, a Confession of Faith of Cyril, a 
Confession of Faith of Philoxenos, a partially preserved and unidentified theological treatise, and then concludes 
with the Twelve Chapters of Philoxenos. See the description in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 184-85; 
Wright, Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, 690, Item DCCXLIX. A similar confession from an unnumbered 
manuscript from Tur Abdin is edited in Philoxenos of Mabbug, Confession of Philoxenos (Mor Gabriel MS), in The 
Christological Thought of Philoxenos of Mabbug in Reaction to the Council of Chalcedon, ed. and trans. Edip Aydin 
(London: Bachelor of Divinity Thesis, Heythrop College, University of London, 1995), 11-13. 


409 Philoxenos of Mabbug, Twelve Chapters of Philoxenos (version a), in MS BL Add. 14597, 91r-98v. See 


the description in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 183-84; Wright, Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
648b-651a. 
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of Constantinople (553), the first of the ecumenical councils to be occupied solely with 


doctrinal issues.” 

At the same time as Philoxenos' legacy as a polemicist was detached from its ascetic 
context and flattened into that of a church doctor, his ascetic works remained quite popular 
in their own right. It was his Déscourses and not his theological works which continued to 
circulate as integral texts rather than in florilegia. In the Syriac manuscript collections, 
numerous copies of the Discourses survive to the present, while the Philoxenian New 
Testament has completely disappeared and his biblical commentaries survive in only a few 
very early manuscripts.*"’ In short, his ascetic works also became estranged from his 
Christological polemics. Indeed, a Greek version of Philoxenos’ Letter to Patricius circulated 
centuries later among Greek Chalcedonian monasteries under the name of Isaac of 
Nineveh.*”” 


This later uncoupling of Philoxenos’ theological polemics and his ascetic treatises 


should be understood as part of the “closing of possibilities...[and] narrowing of the 


410 De Halleux suggests that this work is not original to Philoxenos. de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa 
vie, 184. It should be noted that other works by Philoxenos in the manuscript, such as the Leer to the Monks of 
Senun ot Against Those Who Divide Our Lord seem to have been preserved intact. The Second Council of 
Constantinople did not issue canons or address matters of ecclesiastical administration. Norman P. Tanner, ed., 
Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, 2 vols. (London: Sheed & Ward, 1990), 105. 


411 See the discussion of the manuscript traditions in chapters three and five. 


412 The Greek translation was made from the an abbreviated Syriac version of the letter which 
circulated with the works of Isaac. Philoxenos of Mabbug, Letter to Patricius (Shorter Recension), in MS Vat. syr. 
125, fols. 145r-158r. This manuscript has now been edited and made available as part of Syriac Manuscripts from 
the Vatican Library: Volume 1, DVD-ROM (Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana and Brigham Young University, 
2005). See the discussion of the manuscript and translation history in de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, 
255. 
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horizons of society at large" inherent in the “ascetic closure" of late antiquity." As 
orthodoxy began to assume a separate but inherited discourse from asceticism, the 
Philoxenian understanding of orthopraxy lost its cultural currency. 

This study has sought to retrieve Philoxenos' involvement in the Christological 
controversies from behind the distorting legacy of his later reception. In his late antique and 
Syrian contexts, Philoxenos was on the verge of—but did not fully know—the coming era 
of systematized doctrine. Thus, when viewed on his own terms and not through the lens of 
the later trajectory of Christianity, it is apparent that for Philoxenos doctrinal conflicts were 
not solely matters of formulae and anathemas. They were matters of ascesis and practice. 
Therein lay the path he advocated to true knowledge of God: 

It is impossible for it to be attained by research, nor by discussion, nor probing, nor 

controversy. But if one should increase in virtue; and proceed to faith, righteousness, 

the confession of the divine words, and the keeping of the holy commandments; and 
reach the level of [spiritual] adulthood..., [then] to such a one the wisdom of the 


Spirit is revealed—this is not so that one may put it into words, for that is not 
possible, but only so that one may see it; perceive it; and be perfected by it.*"* 


413 Cameron, "Ascetic Closure," 147. 
74 53503 amin eMe wa Whose ei o la has m5 enda euro e 
whials an eme emir <dursahla ie hana ar ehunan nasa haiu enio 
SOY emnes em ver a2 eX bos ehnan eua eX, ama ie Gao nOaBos Vas 
dox Ahna cas yX a daas! aalr ee seco UX e oA awdas al Philoxenos 
of Mabbug, Commentary on tbe Prologue of John (CSCO 380), 187. 
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